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Reception Toilette. 


FW HIS Parisian toilette for dinners and recep- 

tions has an under-skirt of pearl gray faille, 
trimmed around the bottom with narrow pleat- 
ings of the same, alternating with others of dark 
red satin, The tablier front is covered with 
flounces shirred to form a puffed heading. The 
redingote over-dress is composed of darker gray 


lampas, with a Diree- 
toire collar and revers 
of red satin. Full lace 
ruching trims the neck, 
and also the sleeves, 
which are rather wide 
at the elbows. Jacque- 
minot roses at the waist, 
and also in the hair, 
which is dressed @ l’ An- 
glaise. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Cor- 
RESPONDENT. | 


T can no longer be 
denied that a com- 
plete revolution has tak- 
en place in the: differ- 
ent degrees of elegance 
yed in the toi- 
lette. Formerly, how- 
ever sumptuous the 
dress of a lady might 
be, it was not exhibited 
outside of her home 
and the drawing-rooms 
which she frequented. 
Light colors, uncovered 
shoulders and arms, 
jewelry and _ precious 
stones—all these were 
reserved for the fétes in 
one’s own cirele, but 
were never paraded in 
the streets or exhibit- 
ed to strangers. There 
were certain traditions 
of good taste, dignity, 
and reserve, which un- 
fortunately are fast be- 
coming lost. The first 
blow to these was dealt 
by the marriage cere- 
monies. What in Par- 
is is called the bridal 
cortége is composed of 
ladies most closely re- 
lated to the two allied 
families. Fashion has 
gradually come to make 
this an occasion for a 
display of toilettes and 
expense, and by degrees 
it has become the cus- 
tom to wear veritable ev- 
ening dresses to church 
in the morning—robes 
of cream-colored  da- 
massé embroidered with 
white beads, chamois 
satin embroidered with 
iridescent beads, pea- 
cock blue brocade, the 
designs of which are 
embroidered in chain 
stitch with gold thread. 
The corsages for these 
toilettes are nearly all 
cut square, and the 
sleeves half long, but 
the arms are entirely 
covered by extremely 
long gloves. The brides 
of the bonnet, which in 
most cases are trimmed 
with red in all its shades, 
are fastened by a jewel 
of some kind, and even 
with brilliants, in the 
form of a serpent, in- 
sect, or some fantastic 
device. This is the point 
at which we have ar- 
rived, and I am ashamed 





at this want of moderation in the Parisian taste. 
Lingerie, even that which is worn with the sim- 
plest dresses, is entering on the same path. The 
collars are flaring, exposing the throat, and even 
when high they slope away from the neck, and 
frequently are crossed in front. In a word, wo- 
man outside of her home, family, and friends is 
no longer enveloped and hidden by garments of 
a sombre tint, cut in a fashion so as not to at- 

















tract attention to herself, her graceful figure, and 
elegant carriage. 

There is no prettier and more complete season, 
regarded from the point of dress, than the pres- 
ent. The beautiful thick and heavy goods of the 
winter are still worn, while the light spring fab- 
rics are also already seen. Dresses are extreme- 
ly clinging from the neck to the hips, and even a 
little below this point ; then they are draped in a 
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hundred divers fashions—in poufs with several 
stories, in tunic ends, and bunchings of all kinds. 
Imagine a skirt of immeasurable width and length, 
which is irregularly and capriciously folded its 
entire width, and above all, its length, and you 
have the skirt of the present for purposes of full 
dres S. 

But there are also little skirts, which are to be 





niade of inexpensive goods, no less complicated 
and none the less ele 
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gant. The following is 
a type of this style, 
made of toile de Vic hy, 
in plain gray, plain rose, 
and gray striped with 
rose. The skirt is of 
the plain gray goods, 
with a very deep flounce 
of the gray and rose 
striped. This flounce 
is pleated, and so large 
that it might be con- 
sidered a second skirt. 
The corsage is a long 
casaque, or, if one pre- 
fers, a short polonaise 
of plain gray goods. 
The front ends, how- 
ever, are lined with the 
plain rose material, 
turned back, and fast- 
ened on each hip by 
a large button of cut 
steel. Similar buttons 
serve to close the ca- 
saque. The cuffs and 
revers of the corsage 
are of gray and rose 
striped toile de Vichy, 
The bonnet is composed 
of very fine straw braid, 
alternately rose and 
gray, and on the side is 
a touffe of rose acacias 
and small shaded gray 
plumes. 

The fashion of em- 
broidering in silk, che- 
nille, or gold, either the 
edge or the centre of 
the designs of a materi- 
al, continues and grows 
in favor. I believe that 
though its progress may 
be for a time suspended 
by the summer season, 
it will find its full de- 
velopment next winter. 
At present, and in spite 
of the sun, which ren- 
ders it dazzling,.gold is 
spreading everywhere: 
on bonnets, in the shape 
of galloons, enormous 
nails, agrafes of all 
shapes, tips of feathefs ; 
on dresses, in the form 
of embroidery ; on coif 
fures, which are made 
of gold-lace; on every- 
thing, in a word, gold 
sparkles and glistens. 
It is much used in com- 
bination with black on 
dresses as well as on 























bonnets and coiffures, 
and is generally em 
ployed on bonnéts for 
the opera and concerts, 
which are bonnets mere- 
ly in name. 

The novelty held in 
reserve for the summer 
is satin made of cotton, 
with printed designs of 
flowers, which is very 
effective. Then there 
are the linen goods 
or lace-striped cottons 
which will be worn over 
a lining of foulard of 
a different shade, but 
harmonizing with that 
of the former. It is 








RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


also announced that all 
white goods will be 
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much worn, both of linen and cotton. These will 
be won, it is certain, but it is equally certain 
that they will not be used for walking dresses. 

The custom of selecting the present season of 
spring for the most brilliant réunions has brought 
about a revolution in the composition of corsages. 
It was not the custom formerly to wear corsages 
entirely décolleté in summer, perhaps for the good 
reason that one only danced in winter. Some- 
thing of this fashion has been preserved while 
adapting it to the present time. There is dan- 
cing in the spring until the month of June, but 
the shoulders are not uncovered in the spring, 
consequently the corsages worn in the evening 
are at present combined in a fashion to veil the 
shoulders, either by means of epaulets of the 
same material as the dress, or with tulle, gauze, 
or lace, gathered or puffed. As for sleeves, they 
are entirely suppressed, or almost so. It is by 
the nudity of the arms that the degree of dress is 
determined at present. When the arms are not 
entirely exposed, the sleeve is composed in such 
fashion as to cover only the under part of the 
arm, reserving for the upper part only some tabs 
of lace or passementerie, which produce the effect 
of two or three bracelets. 

The toilettes for the demi-season, which are be- 
ginning to appear, are nearly all composed of two 
different materials (at least), and are all made with 
a round skirt; that is to say, no longer behind than 
in front. Plain woollens are combined with fou- 
lards in striped, dotted, or cachemire designs, or 
else the foulard is plain, while the wool goods is 
striped or figured. There are worn in the day- 
time many black toilettes of checked foulard and 
eachemire with red trimmings. These are com- 
posed of red silk bands, ravelled out on their un- 
der edge, and veiled by a very light black fringe, 
red pipings, and red collar and cuffs, Numer- 
ous means are employed for making use of this 
favorite color, which fashion dotes on at present, 
without producing too glaring an effect. The red 
trimmings are veiled by a very light black fringe, 
as I have already stated, or by black lace, but 
above all by a close and very heavy embroidery 
of black beads, or else of black chenille or black 
silk. The black trimmings on dresses of this 
description are lined with red silk, and are so ar- 
ranged that the folds turning back disclose the 
red lining here and there. The wrappings for 
the demi-season are for the most part in the shape 
of mantelets, and are made of thin cloth of a 
light color, and above all of a black goods with 
very heavy cord, which was known as Sicilienne 
a few years ago, but is now called gros de Sicile 
and gros de Messine. Emme cine Raymonp. 
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we Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an EXTRA-SIZED PATTERN SHEET, with a 
large and rich variety of full-sized patterns, il- 
lustrations, and descriptions of LADIES’ AND 
CHILDREN’S SPRING AND SUMMER WRAPPINGS, 
Silk, Wool, Cashmere, Bunting, and other Street 
and House Dresses; Bonnets, Lingerie, Fancy 
Articles, etc., etc.; with choice literary and artist- 
tc attractions. Cut Paper Patterns of a new and 
elegant Shirred Mantle, Apron Over-Skirt, and 
Round Skirt; and a Postilion Basque, Short 
Zablier Over-Shirt, and Round Skirt, will be 
published with the same Number. 





APRIL WEATHER. 


HAT a sweet hopefulness it is that 
comes to old and young with the first 
gush of real April weather!—if, indeed, there 
are any old at that time. For the young it 
means fresh pleasures and raptures, the tin- 
kle of the bell before the curtain rolls up 
for the whole great pageant of summer, the 
lovely overture of the opera. To the old it 
means remembrance of past joys, and an 
opening of the boundless doors of possibil- 
ity, which, for a brief season, returns to them 
youth and all its enchanted expectancy. 
The days have begun to lengthen long 
ago; the sky seems to have swelled and 
soared with the light of those days like a 
great bubble. If the frost is nearly out of 
the ground, there is a sweet, clean, earthy 
smell of upturned furrows abroad, delicious 
partly in itself, and partly because it is as- 
sociated in our minds with all the delicious 
things it ushers in: the tramp across those 
furrows; the finding of the first clump of 
violets, when all the world is odorous with 
yellow willow tassels ;. of the sisterhood of 
nodding columbines, something later; the 
building of the birds; the sudden confront- 
ing, later still, of clusters of tall scarlet lil- 








ies in the field, red with the shame of their 
beauty, and beautiful as the daughters of 
Lilith; the darling things of May and June, 
and all the blossomy year, in fact; rosy 
mornings, starry nights, low-riding moons 
in violet heavens, waving woods, and azure 
seas, and purple mountain-sides— things 
that do not belong to April, but which seem 
to be some fraction of her for the promise 
of them that she brings. There is no month 
in the calendar with so lovely a name—a 
name which seems itself to be full of flower 
shapes and colors, and which, although some 
would prosaically derive it from the Latin 
verb “to open,” as indicative of its office, 
has the weight of evidence as to its deriva- 
tion with those who claim it as the month 
of Aphrodite. It is, at any rate, the moth- 
er-month of flowers, for in it, to our fancy, 
they all lie folded away, as the blossom is 
folded and packed in bud and sheath. 
“After the epigea and the hepatica have 
opened, there is a slight pause among the 
wild flowers,” says Mr. HiaGrnson, “these 
two forming a distinct prologue for the an- 
nual drama, as the brilliant witch -hazel 
brings up its separate epilogue. The truth 
is, Nature attitudinizes a little, liking to 
make a neat finish with everything, and 
then to begin again with éclat. Flowers 
seem spontaneous things enough, but there 
is evidently a secret marshalling among 
them that all may be brought out with due 
effect. As the country people say that so 
long as any snow is left on the ground 
more snow may be expected, it must all 
vanish simultaneously at last; so every 
seeker of spring flowers has observed how 
accurately they seem to move in platoons, 
with little straggling. Each species seems 
to burst upon us with a united impulse; 
you may search for them day after day in 
vain; but the day when you find one speci- 
men, the spell is broken, and you find twen- 
ty. By the end of April all the margins of 
the great poem of the woods are illuminated 
with these exquisite vignettes.” 

There is no country, we think, but our 
own, not even the great Russian lands, 
where the month of April runs, as it were, 
the whole round of the year. For in the 
north of Maine and other corresponding re- 
gions winter still reigns in the desolation 
of snow-drifts that look as if not even the 
midsummer suns could melt them even when 
April days are nearly ended; while half way 
down the eastern shores Virginia gives us 
the very April of all the poets, with fruit 
trees blossoming, with the white boughs of 
the dogwood and the rosy boughs of the 
redwood in the forest, with honeysuckle 
and magnolia and laburnum, with wild pan- 
sies and lilies-of-the-valley; and what April 
is at the same time in Florida and Texas, 
with their lavish loveliness of everglade and 
prairie—Florida, named by the old sailing 
Spaniard for its floral look, Texas, which 
means a flower—only the poct and the paint- 
er can tell, only the July and August of the 
cooler latitude can partly illustrate. Thus 
one may journey through the whole country 
and the whole year at once in these thirty 
days, and it will be always April; and one 
will find more variety, more climates, more 
beauty and richness, compassed in them 
than can be given in the magic crystal of 
any other of the twelve great jewels which 
the year strings on its rosary. 





THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART. 


HE ceremony of the opening of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art was an event 
of much more than local interest. It mark- 
ed significantly the new era upon which art 
has entered among us; and the sense of its 
national importance was shown by the pres- 
ence, on the occasion, of the President of 
the country, with members of his cabinet, 
and of distinguished people from its vari- 
ous sections. 

The ceremony itself was in the best taste 
and of the simplest description: music; a 
prayer ; the concise presentation and accept- 
ance of the trust; an oration so graceful 
that one regretted only that it was so much 
the soul of wit; the few words of the Chief 
Magistrate declaring the building and its 
contents forever open to the public. 

The scene was, of course, a very unusual 
and picturesque one, illuminated’ as it was 
by the light pouring through the glass roof 
of the great central hall on the ancient tap- 
estries with which the galleries were hung ; 
on the cases there full of Cypriote glass, 
whose disintegration has produced the 
most gorgeous transmutation into some- 
thing that blazes like molten jewels; on the 
Oriental porcelains and lacquers and ivories 
opposite; and, in the main hall below, on 
the laces and stuffs, the Sevres and enam- 
els and inlay, the jars, the potteries, the 
figurines, the sarcophagi, and the Greek 
gods and goddesses; on the platform, too, 
of the gray-headed dignitaries; and on the 
gay crowd of ladies in the auditorium, clad 
in the height of brilliant fashion, and mak- 





ing singular contrast with the mighty co- 
lossi that looked over them in the stony 
calm that commemorated the achievements 
and aspirations of those whose ashes had 
for thousands of years, perhaps, been blown 
upon the winds—the whole scene somewhat 
awe-inspiring with that close neighborhood 
to its rustle and stir of the art of a dead 
world. 

At the conclusion of the ceremonies the 
guests moved about the building, examin- 
ing its resources and treasures, the beauties 
of the loan collection, and the view of the 
Hunt pictures. Here one paused before a 
case of figurines, where the arrangement 
led from the rudest Chaldean, Assyrian, and 
Egyptian efforts to the perfection of the 
Greek at last; here one paused before a 
huge sarcophagus where the four times re- 
peated Cyprian Venus seems to symbolize 
the fertility of death and the germination 
of decay ; here one could study to complete 
satisfaction the glyptic art in the engraved 
gems and cylinders and amulets; here one 
saw the household customs obscured by cen- 
turies, with their implements, amphora, ba- 
sin, lamp, and the rest ; votive offerings, also, 
from the tiny tablet to the great golden 
bracelets of the King of Paphos; and one 
could assist at the toilette of the Paphian 
ladies, in seeing their rings, and shoulder- 
clasps, and medallions, and their necklaces 
with long strings of golden pomegranates 
and lotos flowers. 

The arrangement of the articles in the 
Museum is, as far as possible, on a plan pro- 
ceeding from east to west, the ruder and 
cruder pieces of sculpture, for instance, be- 
ginning at the eastern end of the building, 
and advancing westerly, as the course of 
empire does, to specimens of the pure Greek. 
In the same way the arrangement of the 
glass brings one at length to the case of 
Venetian glass, each piece airy as a bubble ; 
and with this slight key to the order of 
things, the most ignorant could use the op- 
portunities afforded. 

Although but the beginning of a marvel- 
lously rich future, as it is to be trusted, 
there is already sufficient accumulation in 
the various cases to illustrate for the stu- 
dent the progress of art through its rise, 
its splendor, its decay, and to inspire the 
hope that its modern revival shall not be 
the mere galvanizing of a corpse; while the 
generous interest manifested by the wealth- 
ier portion of the community gives already 
some guarantee of fulfillment to the hope. 
How great a work it is to put such objects 
as these within the reach of the people, they 
will grow to understand the more they be- 
come familiar with them. What the blos- 
som of the seed thus sown will be, one hard- 
ly dares conjecture. Even in the material 
view of it, the bread cast upon the waters 
must return, although art has so long been 
regarded as the plaything of the rich, and 
not as anything bringing either mental or 
monetary revenue to the mass, that it may 
need all that many such collections can do in 
order to make the people realize the truth 
of the orator’s words, that “the Venus of 
Milo, queen of the marble goddesses, brings 
annually in the train of her worshippers to 
Paris a greater wealth than all the gold 
and jewels and spices that the Queen of 
Sheba brought to Jerusalem.” 

It was not the least interesting feature 
of the occasion of which we speak that a 
large proportion of the guests at the open- 
ing of the Museum was composed of wo- 
men. For the share that women may have 
in the triumph of art is by no means a small 
one, when it is remembered that more than 
one philosopher has thought that the de- 
cline of ancient art is due, almost as largely 
as to any other cause, to the comparative 
degradation of women in its day, and that 
now it is to be hoped that the exaltation of 
the women of the present, their education 
and their liberty, and the honor and rever- 
ence they receive as their right, may infuse 
into modern art the spirit that shall resist 
dissolution, and prove the seed of its im- 
mortality. 





WASHINGTON GOSSIP. 


[From Ocvr Own CorrEsPoNDENT. ] 


HEN comparing the statesmen of the past 
with those of the present day to the ad- 
vantage of the former, an important consideration 
is universally overlooked. This is no other than 
the great increase in the amount of business Sen- 
ators and Representatives, who have served in 
Congress since the war, are expected by their 
constituents to transact. The war naturally has 
occasioned a far greater amount of correspond- 
ence to be daily read and answered by members 
of Congress than their predecessors had, before 
so many thousand claims for pensions, destroyed 
property, and the like arose. 

The greater facilities for travel, and the in- 
crease in the number of postal routes, in the last 
twenty-five years, have also added much to the la- 
bors of officials in Washington. For every con- 
stituent who visited the national capital a score 
of years ago, every member of Congress has prob- 
ably ten now, and most of these have business to 
which “my member” must attend. Constituents, 





especially those from the rural districts, usually 
speak of “my member,” meaning the Represent- 
ative from their section, as they would of “my 
head gardener,” or “my housekeeper,” and ex- 
pect him to do everything to render their stay at 
the capital city pleasant, from procuring for them 
invitations to parties, to advancing—or giving— 
money for their passage home, after they have 
squandered whatever amount they brought with 
them, These annoying importunities may not oc- 
cur oftener than once a week, but the Congress- 
man’s mail-bag is a daily aggravation to him. 

One of them whose mental calibre stimulates 
him to grapple with the most abstruse questions 
of state, and causes him to yearn for the time 
for study and reflection, expresses himself as un- 
ceasingly regretting that the greater portion of 
his time must be devoted to reading and replying 
to letters, most of which are on the most trivial 
subjects, and many of which are altogether un- 
necessary. Daily plodding through such a rou- 
tine certainly has not an elevating influence upon 
the average mind. 

Every one who has been in the same boarding- 
house or hotel with a Representative or Senator 
has doubtless observed the appalling amount of 
mail matter he daily receives. Appalling, because 
it is no light task to open and read so many letters, 
even if the M. C. does not propose to answer all 
of them, and most of them necessitate some reply. 
But this is not all: the majority of them relate 
to business matters to which constituents insist 
the M. C. shall give his personal attention, and to 
do so he must spend several hours each day in 
attending to matters which legitimately belong to 
the province of claim, pension, or patent agents, 
But the constituent has no mercy, and evidently 
regards his vote, past or prospective, as a retain- 
ing fee, rendering it obligatory on his Represent- 
ative or the Senator from his State to attend to 
the prosecution of any claim he may have before 
the Executive Departments. One M. C., on return- 
ing from the House, finds an enormous box, which 
has arrived by express during his absence, and 
on which the clerk of the hotel where he lives 
has paid five dollars express charges. On exam- 
ination this proves to be the model for a patent 
which one of the M. C.’s constituents wishes to 
secure. Next day comes a letter from the con- 
stituent, who is a man in comfortable circum- 
stances, saying that he understands that it costs 
twenty-five dollars to get out a patent, and as he 
is a little short of money, he desires “ his’”” member 
to advance him that amount, and secure the pat- 
ent, and he will repay the loan some time, but 
says nothing in apology for sending the model 
with express charges unpaid. 

Taking a peep, by permission, over an M. C.’s 
shoulder, as he reads his mail, we see he has for- 
ty letters which have arrived that day. There 
are four or five applications for pensions ; as many 
more requests to secure a clerkship in Washing- 
ton, or appointment to office at home or in the 
consular and diplomatic service; several petitions 
to have postal routes changed, or one postmaster 
dismissed and another appointed. Others want 
lengthy explanations of the census law. 

One man writes for a number of books, printed 
at government expense and franked, to be sent 
him, which, if sent, would fill a whole express-car. 
He spegifies some, and winds up by adding, “and 
all other volumes published at government ex- 
pense.” This demand is made by one who argues 
that “‘ we tax-payers have a right to these books, 
as we pay for them”; but if one investigates the 
amount ef taxes usually paid by those making 
such requisitions, they will be found possessed of 
little or no taxable property. 

Another, who lives in a city, and probably does 
not own or lease a patch of ground large enough 
to grow anything therein, fills a page of foolscap 
with the names of plants and seeds he wishes 
sent him. As no Senator or Representative now 
has seeds to distribute, an application for them 
necessitates two letters from the recipient, one 
referring the matter to the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, another informing the applicant that 
his letter has been so referred. 

A man who has been at work on a government 
building in a Western city writes that he fell 
from it and injured himself severely, and wishes 
his member to demand from the government dam- 
ages and a pension on account of his wounds. 
Of course this compels an answer, explaining that 
neither pensions nor damages are paid by the 
government under the given conditions. 

The applicants for pensions offer every variety 
of reason why they should receive them, but cer- 
tainly the man who preferred that which is about 
to be quoted has had no rival in this line. He 
recently wrote to an M. ©. asking that a pension 
be procured for him, as he had served in the 
United States army during the Mexican war. The 
reply was that pensions were not given save to 
those who had been disabled in consequence of 
wounds or illness contracted while in the service 
and line of duty. To this the applicant prompt- 
ly responded, no whit disconcerted, and evidently 
with no suspicion that his claim was a preposter- 
ous one. He wrote that he had not been wound- 
ed, or suffered from severe illness, but that he 
“was scared nearly to death at Buena Vista,” and 
he thought the government ought to give him 
something for the agony endured then. 

It seems impossible for M. C.’s to make their 
constituents understand that it is indispensable 
to file an application for a pension at the Pen- 
sion-office, and that when it does not receive prop- 
er attention, there are those whose business it is 
to undertake such affairs, and that it is not the 
duty of a United States Senator or a Represent- 
ative to attend to these matters. Yet much of 
their time must be consumed not only in answer- 
ing letters on these subjects, but also in going to 
the Pension-office to hunt up the applicant’s pa- 
pers. As often as not it is discovered that the 
necessary application and papers have never been 
filed there. 

Hundreds of letters from those who served in 
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the navy during the war are received, asking for 
prize-money, to which they claim they are enti- 
tled, and usually it is found on investigation that 


the applicant has already received it. A clerk 
in the Fourth Auditor’s Office, where the accounts 
of the navy are audited, says that most of his 
time is consumed in convincing “ Jack” that he 
has already had his money. 

Immediately after the Mexican war a law was 
passed which gave three months’ additional pay 
to all men honorably discharged after serving 
therein. The time in which the application for 
this could be made was limited, and some few 
did not know of this, and failed to receive the 
amount due them. For the benefit of these the 
law was last year revived, and in consequence 
thousands of applications for the benefits to ac- 
crue from it have been received by members of 
Congress. Of course, in the thirty years which 
had passed since the war, many had forgotten 
that they received the money soon after their dis- 
charge from the army. One Congressman men- 
tions in proof of how many, through sheer for- 
getfulness, applied for the three months’ pay aft- 
er the law was revived, that out of twenty-seven 
hundred such applications he received, only seven 
of the claimants he found, after looking over the 
records, had not previously received the extra 
pay. Of course to search the records for so many 
wasted a large portion of the member’s time. 

One industrious scribe wrote to a Representa- 
tive that he had a claim on which he desired ac- 
tion to be taken, and added that he had twice 
written to the President on the subject. He in- 
closed letters addressed to every member of the 
Senate and House, asking each individually what 
he purposed doing about the claim when it came 
up for consideration in Congress. 

While giving instances of curious letters re- 
ceived by members of Congress, an allusion at 
least must be made to those of which the wives 
of public men are the recipients. The subject is 
an inexhaustible one, which can not be treated in 
detail in any letter of ordinary length. While 
General Grant was President, a parcel came one 
day by express to his wife, which, on being open- 
ed, was found to contain a hideous calico bed- 
quilt of such incongruous colors that it nearly 
gave one the ague to look at it. It was so re- 
pulsively ugly that Mrs. Grant observed that she 
would dislike to ask one of the servants to use 
it. An explanatory letter from the maker of the 
monstrosity, who lived in the Northwest, said that 
she had made one like it, which took a prize at the 
State fair in her State, and so she thought she 
would send one to be used on a bed in the White 
House. The tone of the letter implied that the 
maker thought she was conferring a great benefit 
on the Executive Mansion and Mrs, Grant in send- 
ing this specimen of her handiwork and “ feeling 
for color.” She added that she would consider 
herself amply repaid if Mrs. Grant would send 
her twenty yards of black silk for a dress; that 
she could make a small pattern do, so that quan- 
tity would suffice. She added in a postscript that 
she would be entirely willing to make another 
quilt like that sent for Mrs. Sartoris, and a navy 
blue silk dress would be compensation for her 
trouble. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


VENING dresses for the gayeties that follow 
Easter are displayed at the furnishing stores 
in rooms lighted by gas; heliotrope and creamy 
_ are the shades seen in the richest toilettes. 
e fabrics are plain satin and brocades in large 
detached figures, both in brocaded satin and in 
Chambéry gauze. A great deal of beaded em- 
broidery 1s used, sometimes the entire basque 
and apron being of white satin wrought with 
pearls, or black satin with jet. Lace is employ- 
ed in profusion, more especially the Languedoc 
and Breton laces, that are not expensive, yet are 
effective for pleated flounces, and in the barbes 
now used for draping the corsage. Fewer flow- 
ers are seen than at any former season, the cor- 
sage bouquet being sufficient for most elaborate 
dresses. Tassel fringes made of feathers are the 
new trimmings for front and side breadths of 
flat petticoats worn with court trains ; then there 
are many beaded fringes, and the finely netted 
Chinese fringes are arranged in pyramids and in 
panels by being placed row after row. Cords of 
passementerie, with two long spikes at each end, 
instead of tassels, are passed around the hips 
and tied in front, with the spiked ends hanging 
nearly to the floor, or else they are draped on one 
side in Oriental fashion. 

The Directoire styles are shown in the corsages 
of evening dresses in the high wired collar that 
crosses the back, and gives a quaint and pretty 
effect, The corsage is a basque of plain and 
very simple shape, quite short on the sides, slightly 
longer in front and back, and with a single short 
side form behind., It is always high in the back 
of the neck, but is cut out in front in a square or 
else heart-shaped opening. Crossing the high 
back and ending just in front of the shoulder 
seams is the Directoire collar, which 1s four or 
five inches wide, straight, with square corners, 
with wire sewed in the interlining to make it 
stand upward and roll outward in the way that 
Medicis frills are shaped. Sati covered with 
beads or with lace usually forms this collar. To 
carry out the Directoire fashion a notched revers 
is sometimes added over the front of the waist 
next the open square neck, but this 1s often omit- 
ted in favor of the pretty fancy for draping a lace 
barbe around the neck. This requires a long 
wide barbe, which passes under the collar behind, 
along each side of the square opening, and across 
the bust, lapping and fastening beneath a cor- 
sage bouquet at the left corner of the open neck. 
In some cases the wide square collar is made to 
pass quite around the neck, and fasten at the 
throat, though the square below it is quite open, 
or at most filled in with tulle. When the collar 








is not used, a very thick full ruche of lace 
around the neck, and is fastened at the throat; 
this enables the thinnest ladies to wear the fash- 
ionable square-necked dresses. Another way of 
arranging the lace barbe is to pass it around the 
neck and down each side of the front like a vest, 
making it reach the end of the basque if long 
enough, or else crossing it far over on the left 
side like a fichu, and fastening it there with flow- 
ers, or a ribbon bow. Sometimes the cord and 
spiked tassels already described edge the basque, 
and in such cases the basque is quite short and 
round in medieval shape. Other basques have 
pleatings of lace on the edge laid over satin pleat- 
ings, and some are finished with the new feather 
tassel fringe, but the greater number retain the 
simple pipings so long used, Polka-dotted satin 
is pretty for the basques of young ladies’ evening 
dresses, and the apron is then of the same, or 
perhaps the front breadths are plain satin, grena- 
dine, or tulle, while the figured satin is in the 
train. The skirts of evening dresses are made to 
represent a flat petticoat front or an apron, while 
the back breadths sweep off like a court train, 
though the whole skirt, apron, and draperies are 
invariably made together; that is, to put on in 
one piece. Very long and very short aprons 
are both shown, and there are certain draperies 
that curve very low down on the petticoat front. 
Other dresses have the richest material for the 
front and side breadths, and keep it plain with- 
out a wrinkle, finishing it at the foot with large 
Vandyck points frilled in between with fringe, or 
pleated lace, or satin, while others have the foot 
of the front cut in sharp slender leaf-like points 
that rest upon very narrow satin pleatings. The 
three or four long breadths of the train are of 
such rich fabric that they do not need draping or 
trimming, and should be left to flow plainly, but 
in many dresses they are draped low down, irreg- 
ularly, and have’a great bow in the middle, and 
are surrounded by a ruche of Languedoc lace, or 
the favorite narrow pleatings of satin. 
Youthful-looking dresses of white Chambéry 
gauze over satin have a great deal of Languedoc 
lace on the apron, while the foot is trimmed with 
three close fine pleatings of dark red satin. Pink 
gauze and satin dresses have a deep full apron 
of the gauze, edged with curled fringe, gathered 
into the flowing satin train. The corsage of such 
dresses is only half-high, pointed back and front 
with Grecian folds, forming a bertha on the bust, 
or else a Languedoc barbe is draped around the 
neck. A stately dress of black China crape and 
satin has the basque and apron painted by hand 
to represent roses and foliage. The high basque 
is bordered with a pleating of Languedoc lace 
laid over pink satin pleating. A dress of helio- 
trope satin and Chambéry gauze of the same 
pinkish-purple tinge has for its corsage bouquet 
Parmesan violets with lilies-of-the-valley ; a cream 
and heliotrope brocade has a cluster of purple li- 
lacs with tea-roses and white marguerites ; while 
a white satin dress laden with pearls has two 
bunches of white hyacinths for garniture. 


CARRIAGE AND STREET TOILETTES, 


Brocades, satin de Lyon, and foulards were 
used for the demi-trained carriage dresses shown 
at the spring o—— while plainer woollen fab- 
rics were employed for short dresses to be worn 
in the street. Among the latter were useful 
cloth suits of light colors, either plain, or in tiny 
checks of cream with brown, or two shades of 
gray. These were made with a plain skirt with- 
out flounces, but on which was draped an over- 
skirt that had the effect of an apron in front, 
though the ends were turned under out of sight, 
and the back formed a soft, slightly bouffant 
drapery. The waist is a double-breasted coat 
basque, piped with red satin, and ornamented 
with a red satin bow at the throat, and another 
on the postilion at the back. Open-worked écru 
embroidery is then laid on the neck to form a 
Directoire collar, and there are wide cuffs of the 
same. The embroidery need not be used for 
travelling, as it is rather dressy, and the bows 
are very gay; but both bows and embroidery are 
fashionable accessories to the simplest toilettes 
of the spring. 

Among other dresses are those of the soft wool 
fabric called la neige tissue, or snow-drop bunt- 
ing, with polka dots of white on blue or helio- 
trope grounds, or else red dots on blue, old gold 
on blue or brown, gray on violet, etc. Such cos- 
tumes, completed, are $50. A surplice basque, 
with a kerchief about the neck, a draped over- 
skirt, and a kilt-pleated lower skirt, is the favor- 
ite model for such dresses. Those of black on 
white are liked for ladies in slight mourning. 


FRENCH BUNTING DRESSES. 


The plain colored French buntings that were 
so fashionable last summer are becoming the 
popular costumes for afternoons at home and at 
the watering-place resorts. The new fancy is to 
combine these with figured foulards, instead of 
the heavy brocaded silks used with them last 
year. These are especially pretty in the creamy 
white buntings that are known also as nun’s 
cloth, and as religieuse veiling. White challis, 
white mohair, camel’s-hair, and Chuddah cloths 
are also used for summer dresses for the coun- 
try Some of these have the Tallien over-skirt 
draped very high on one side, or else opened its 
whole length to show the flounces of a heliotrope 
or blue silk skirt beneath. Cashmeres in the new 
heliotrope shades, in which a gray tinge prevails, 
are also made up in conjunction with summer 
foulards ; indeed, this latter fabric rivals the brill- 
iant red satin for illuminating dresses. 


FOULARD COSTUMES, ETC. 


Very dark satin foulards are used for the 
street. The grounds are pheasant brown, olive, 
or violet, and the figures are round white moons, 
with chintz patterns in them, or else polka dots 
or Japanese fans. The deep apron is finished 
with heavy festoons of the same, and in the knife- 








pleating at the foot one or two red pleatings are 
introduced, Lighter foulards with cream, pale 
blue, lavender, or gray grounds are made with 
quantities of Languedoc lace for trimming them. 
A novelty is the twilled silk, or rather foulards, of 
solid colors suitable for costumes, such as garnet, 
pheasant brown, dark blue, and violet. Another 





the solid money of strangers, apart from its com- 
mercial value, is more flattering still. 

—The presidents of American life-insurance 
companies will sympathize in a mild way with 
their brethren in the English offices, who have 
just lost $6,250,000 by the death of the Duke 
of Newcastle, the Marquis of Anglesey, and the 
Earl of Fife, while by the death of two other 





novelty is “ tiger-spotted” pongee—a g In- 
dia pongee of écru shades, with velvet raised spots 
of dark red or brown. This is made up on Di- 
rectoire basques, with striped accessories and 
plain pongee skirt. 

SUMMER SILKS, 


Summer silks are not entirely superseded by the 
foulards and pongees, but the grisaille effects, 
and those of black striped with white, are given 
up for gayer colors, and for the loosely woven 
Louisine silks. These come in the same pin- 
head checks and hair stripes formerly used, but 
the checks are of heliotrope on white, claret on 
white, or cream on pheasant brown, while the 
stripes are the merest threads of old gold on 
blue, or lavender on violet, or cream on myrtle 
green. There are also polka-dotted lavender and 
heliotrope silks of thin light quality that make 
pretty dresses when trimmed with creamy Lan- 
guedoc lace. One of the prettiest simple suits 
has a dark heliotrope kilt-pleated skirt, with tiny 
checked silk of lighter shade for the Tallien over- 
skirt and Directoire coat. 


FURTHER HINTS ABOUT DRESSES. 


While the basque and trimmed skirt are the 
prevailing style, a great many polonaises are also 
used, Some of the latter are seen with straight 
backs not caught up in the least, and quite full in 
pleats that fall lengthwise ; others have combina- 
tions of different fabrics for scarfs in front or on 
the sides; and many are cut off in front like a 
basque, while the back is in princesse shape. For 
basques the surplice effects are very much used, 
and quite rival the Directoire styles in popularity. 
Vests are not as much worn as they have 
lately been, but are sometimes seen with the 
shirred fronts of dresses ; thus the contrasting 
fabric is set down the front of the waist like a 
vest, and the material of the basque is shirred in 
clusters each side of it. Sometimes the basque 
is laid in pleats that fold on the bosom in sur- 
plice shape, and this is repeated in the back. 
Another fashion seen again in French dresses is 
that of making the middle forms of the back 
very full, shirring them at the neck and at the 
waist line, allowing the fullness to fall below in 
postilion pleatings. This and the great bow at 
the back are the favorite designs when coat 
basques are not used. The bow is simply two 
wide large loops closely strapped at the top, and 
the loops are pendent rather than straight across ; 
a similar bow is at the throat, and if the basque 
is belted, another is at the waist in front. The 
narrow pleatings already described form the 
favorite trimming for the foot of skirts; these 
are each three inches wide when finished, and 
are made to lap an inch upon each other, the 
pleating is then pulled out of its flat folds, to 
look as bunchy as possible. 

At the flower stores purple and yellow flowers 
are seen in great abundance. The favorite purple 
flowers are the heliotrope, lilacs, asters, and pan- 
sies, the latter being of mammoth sizes, many of 
them as large as roses. Among the yellow flow- 
ers are artemisias, marigolds, sunflowers, and 
roses , buttercups were so much used last sum- 
mer that they are not in favor now. But as 
usual there are more roses than all other flow- 
ers together, and the preference is for soft crush- 
ed roses without foliage. The bright yellow Mar- 
shal Neil and the brilliant red Jacqueminot are 
used in the same cluster. Purple and yellow 
flowers are also used together. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
ARnNoxp, ConstaB_e, & Co.; A. T. Srewart & Co.; 
Lorp & Taytor; Srern Broruers; and the Pa- 
risian Flower Company. 








PERSONAL. 


THE desk at which Mr. Ropert BrowninG 
writes is one of old-fashioned make, having ink- 
stands and pen-tray in the fashion of the early 
part of the century. It is greatly valued by its 
owner, for it was once the property of his father, 
a clerk in the Bank of England, who was a ripe 
scholar, a lover of learning for its own sake, who 
used to hush his son to sleep with ANACREON’S 
verses sung to the air of ‘‘ Rousseau’s Dream.”’ 
Mr. BROWNING works diligently at his father’s 
old desk, sitting before it on an old-fashioned 
chair of magniticent amplitude and altitude, de- 
signed before the era of low couch-like seats. 
The disabilities of age and adipose tissue do not, 
however, affect Mr. BRowNING, who is as erect 
of bearing, as square of shoulder, and as active 
afoot as if he were a beaux sabreur instead of a 
wielder of the pen. As one looks at his well- 
proportioned, well-preserved figure, and listens 
to the strong resonant voice uttered quickly and 
decisively, a doubt creeps over the mind whether 
this can be the man who was born nearly sixty- 
eight years ago, and at Camberwell of all places 
in the world. One feels that there is some mis- 
take, and that one has, in American parlance, 
“woke up the wrong passenger.” The gentle- 
man with the white mustache, pointed beard, 
and Jovian head, who hardly ever sits down, 
whose clothes fit him, as Pat Hearne used to 
say, “like paper on the wall,” whose eye, voice, 
and manner nowise resemble those of the long- 
haired rois fainéants of the younger poetical 
scheol, can have nothing to do with verse-mak- 
ing. He is a general of cavalry, who has seen 
service in India and elsewhere, he is still young, 
but his hair is blanched by exposure to wind and 
weather, and the wear and tear of the battle- 
field. This impression is strengthened by the 
keen interest he manifests in passing events, 
and the profoundly sensible observation that his 
son’s pictures must have some merit, or entire 
strangers would not buy them at several hun- 
dred pounds apiece. The praise of friends, the 
cavalry officer opines, is pleasant flattery; but 





nobl they have lost $1,259,000. 

—Mr. JosepH Larmor, the senior wrangler 
this year at Cambridge, is twenty-three years of 
age, and during his eight years of collegiate life 
has carried off ten scholarships, and many other 
gold medals, prizes, and honors. His private 
tutor was the famous Mr. Rours, who for twen- 
ty-one years in succession has coached the senior 
wrangler. A lady, Miss Scort, has passed an ex- 
amination equal to that of the eight wranglers. 

—The oldest living bishop of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church is the Archbishop of Tuam, who has 
just entered his ninetieth year; and he still sails 
about the wild isles in his diocese, carrying his 
crozier, and preaching in the native tongue. He 
holds his crowded stations on the hill-sides, and 
takes care of the politics of his archiepiscopal 
province. He is understood to be arranging his 
papers and his literary notes for publication aft- 
er his death. 

—There is much “ personal” in the fact that 
since the first day of January last nearly 35,000 
emigrants from Europe have arrived in this city, 
and that the advices from abroad indicate the 
arrival of not less than 50,000 in April. 

—An exceptionally clever young man has just 
been made secretary of the German Embassy in 
Paris. His name is Baron TuHer~Mann, and he 
has written some excellent books of travel in 
the Caucasus and Central America, and is a fine 
ancient and modern linguist. He fought through 
the Franco-Prussian war, and distinguished him- 
self at Sedan by a strange feat—the writing in 
Hindoostanee on the field of battle a vivid ac- 
count of NAPOLEON’s surrender. The letter, 
which fell into the hands of the French, pro- 
duced a great sensation, particularly as it was 
said to have been the work ofa common soldier. 

—During her recent visit in London the Em- 
press of Austria took frequent walks on the 
southern or less frequented side of Rotten Row. 
She was almost wholly unrecognized, her dress 
being a long gray Ulster with two small capes, 
and a dark Tyrolese felt hat. It seemed incred- 
ible that the lady with the slight girlish figure 
could have already celebrated her silver wed- 
ding. 

—On the 30th of March the Episcopal Church 
of the Beloved Disciple, in Eighty-ninth Street, 
was formally incorporated. The church was 
finished some seven years ago, and has been in 
charge of Dr. TuTTLE, of St. Luke’s. The ground 
and the church edifice are the gift of Miss Car- 
OLINE TALLMAN, as & memorial to her father and 
sister, and cost about $130,000. 

—Mr. Francis A. PaLmer, president of the 
Broadway Bank, has purchased for $75,000 the 
Methodist church in Thirty-fourth Street be- 
tween Seventh and Eighth Avenues, with the 
view of making it a free church. Rev. Groner 
J. Mrineins, for many years city missionary, is 
to be pastor. This is the second church that 
Mr. PaLtmer has bought and made free within 
the last year. 

—The ball given recently at Marlborough 
House by the Prince of Wales is described as an 
assembly of the most beautiful women and dis- 
tinguished men in society, and was more than 
usually rich in recherché toilettes: “ Amongst 
the latter none were more beautiful and conspic- 
uous than those worn by Lady Rosstyn and Mrs. 
LanetrRY, which, indeed, bore a sisterly resem- 
blance to each other, These wonderful dresses 
were made of some rich black material, embroid- 
ered all over with golden butterflies and birds, 
and no doubt were as costly to the pocket as 
beautiful to the eye.” 

—Miss Lavinta GOODELL, who died at Janes- 
ville, Wisconsin, on the 31st ult., at the age of 
forty-one, was formerly connected with Har- 
PER'S Bazar, and was very highly esteemed for 
her amiable and womanly qualities, as well as 
for her mental powers. Some four years ago 
she was admitted to the practice of law in Wis- 
consin, having thoroughly prepared herself, and 
was quite successful. She was a born lawyer, 
and was distinguished for her logical and argu- 
mentative mind. Miss GoopELL had a wide cir- 
cle of friends in New York, who appreciated her 
modest and winning manners, and who will be 
grieved to hear ofher death. She was the daugh- 
ter of the late Rev. WILLIAM GOODELL, the well- 
known abolitionist. 

—Lady CHARLOTTE Bacon, who died recently 
in London at the age of seventy-eight, though of 
late years only known to her own circle of pri- 
vate friends, was a famous beauty in the early 
part of this century. She was the Lady CHar- 
LOTTE HARLEY whom Lord Byron has immortal- 
ized in his poem “‘ To Ianthe,”’ which forms the 
prologue to “Childe Harold.” Her juvenile 
beauty has been preserved in a portrait which 
WESTALL painted at Byron’s request. One of 
the fine dedicatory verses is as follows: 

“Oh, let that eye, which, wild as the gazelle’s 

Now brightly bold or beautifully shy, 

Wins as it wanders, dazzles where it dwells, 
Glance o’er this page, nor to my verse deny 
That smile for which my breast might vainly sigh, 
Could I to thee be ever more than friend: 

This much, dear maid, accord; nor question why 
To one so young my strain I would commend, 

But bid me with my wreath one matchless lily blend.” 

—Among the domestic scenes described in 
Mr. THEODORE Martin’s fifth and concluding 
volume of the Life of the Prince Consort, none is 
more home-like than that describing the engage- 
ment of the late Princess Atice. Both the 
Queen and Prince were not averse to such an 
alliance, for, as the latter wrote, “The young 
man is unexceptionable in morals, manly, an 
both in body and mind distinguished by youth- 
ful freshness and vigor.’’ On the 30th of No- 
vember the Queen wrote in her diary: 


“ After dinner, while talking to the gentlemen, I 
perceived Arion and Lovis talking before the fire- 
place more earnestly than usual, and when I passed 
to go to the other room both came up to me, and AL- 
tok, in much agitation, said he had proposed to her, and 
he begged for my blessing. I could only squeeze his 
hand and say, ‘ Certainly,’ and that we should see him 
in our room later. Got through the evening workin 
as well as we could. ALrtoz came to our room, agitat 
but quiet. Atsert sent for Louts to his room—went 
first to him, and then called Atioz and mein. Lovis 
has a warm, noble heart. We embraced our dear At~ 
1oz, and praised her much tohim. He pressed and kiss- 
ed my hand, and I embraced him. After talking a lit- 
tle, we parted—a most touching and to me most sa« 
cred moment.” 
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Fig. 2.—MonoGram. 


Fig. 1.—Monoeram. 





ing the embroidery, furnish. the 
rim with a strip of card-board 
an inch and a quarter wide and 
of suitable length, thin wadding 
interlining, and lustring lining, 
and set it into the double crown, 
The joining seam is covered with 
olive silk cord. Similar cord is 
set on the under edge of the 
cap. 

Design for Toilette- 
Tables, etc.—Cross Stitch 
Embroidery. 

Tus design is worked on 
white Java canvas in cross 
stitch with blue cotton, It is 


Embroidered Smoking- 
Cap, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus cap is made of dark olive 
green cloth, embroidered, and 
lined with lustring. For the 
crown cut a round piece of cloth 
seven inches and a quarter in di- 
ameter, transfer the design Fig. 
3, page 269, to the material, un- 
derlay it with muslin, and work 
the embroidery in chain, knotted, 
and satin stitch and in point 
Russe with. olive silk in three 
shades. Then underlay the crown 
with thin wadding and lustring 
lining. For the rim cut of cloth 











































Fig. 2. 
Empro1p- 
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SIGN FOR 
AFGHANS, 
ETC. 






Fig. 1.—Emprorp- 
ERY DESIGN FOR 
AFGHANS, ETC. 









Fig. 8,—Crocuer Design ror Fig. 1.—Emsprowerep Smonrine-Car. 
AYGHANS, ETC. 


[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 3, Page 269.] 












one piece twenty-four 
inches long and six 
inches and a_ half 
wide, to which trans- 
fer the design Fig. 2, 
underlay it with mus- 
lin, and work the em- . 
broidery to match the CravaT 

crown. After finish- NEgTrEeD 


intended to ornament 
the front of drawers of 
toilette-tables, work- 
tables, etc., and was 
shc ~n on the toilette- 
ti 2 on page 244, Ba- 
za, No. 16, Vol. XIIL, 
which see for a fuller 
GuipurE. description. 
























Fig. 4.—Crocuet Design For AFGHANS, ETC. Fig. 3.—Orera-Giass.—[See Figs. 1 and 2, Page 269.] 
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Desicn vor Tomerre-Tasies, etc.—Cnoss Srircu Emproiery. 























“MR. BRACKENBURY MOVED UNEASILY I 


{Begun in Harper's Bazar No. 9, Vol. XIIL.] 
LORD BRACKENBURY: 
A Novel. 

By AMELIA B. EDWARDS, 


Avutnor or “ Barnara’s History,” “ Despxiam’s 
Vow,” ETO., RTO. 


CHAPTER XV. 


LANCELOT YIELDS TO THE FORCE OF CIRCUMSTANCES, 


Mr. Marrastes was a bright, chatty little old 
man, with a cheerful voice, a pleasant smile, and 
scant crisp white hair brushed up in a curly ridge 
along the top of his head, like a cock’s comb. 
Sitting at the foot of the dinner table that even- 
ing, so plump, so rosy, so trim, in tightly button- 
ed frock-coat, high velvet collar, and ample shirt 
frill, he looked like a dapper old cherub. 

Mr. Marrables, however, was not acherub. He 
was the Brackenburys’ family lawyer, and the last 
surviving partner of that old firm which had car- 
ried their cause through the famous lawsuit. 

“ Dullness,” he was saying, “is a relative term. 
For myself, being neither painter nor sportsman, 
I should probably die here of ennui. But then, 
you see, I am a lawyer; and lawyers are nothing 
if not gregarious. We should break our hearts 
in Utopia. You know why Lord Chief Justice 
Parnell said that lawyers might as well be rogues 
in this world ?—because they wouldn’t care to go 
to a heaven where there was neither marrying 
nor dying, and consequently neither disputed wills 
nor breaches of promise. Profane, eh? But 
Parnell’s jokes were as profane as a parson’s. 
He had a Socratic way of questioning witnesses 
on points of law when he was at the Bar—what 
he called extracting pure equity from their inner 
consciousness. He got queer answers sometimes. 
‘Why is bigamy unlawful? he once asked a rus- 
tie at Singleton Assizes. ‘ Wull, master,’ replied 
Chawbacon, ‘ because, accordin’ to the Scriptures, 
a man can not serve two masters.’ But you were 
talking about the delights and dullnesses of a 
country life. You see what these moors are— 
positively alive with game at this season. The 
hunting, however, is not convenient. The hounds 
never meet nearer than Danebridge or Newton 
Bottom, both twelve or fourteen miles distant ; 
and you can’t send your horses in advance, be- 
cause there is nowhere to put them up. No, I 
don’t hunt now. One is too old for that sort of 
thing at seventy-five. Not look it,eh? Well, 
perhaps not. Lucky for us that we don’t score 
a furrow for every year, like some of the cactuses 
at Kew. By-the-way, Mr. Cochrane, if you are 
anything of a botanist or archeologist, you will 
find plenty to interest you here besides partridges 
and pheasants. These moors abound in rare va- 





rieties of ferns and mosses; and as for prehistoric 
antiquities, dolmens, and so on, they are as plen- 
tiful as blackberries. You have not yet seen the 
3ride Stones or the Witches’ Round? Why, 
they are the lions of Brackenbury! The Witches’ 
Round is a fine circle of fifteen monoliths, eleven 
of which are still upright—supposed to be fifteen 
young witches whom Joseph of Arimathea caught 
dancing by moonlight ; and he very unkindly turn- 
ed them into stones. There is one night in the 
year—St. John’s Eve, I think—when at the stroke 
of midnight they become witches again, and dance 
for an hour. Fact, I assure you. All our coun- 
try folk swear to it; and what every one says 
must be true. What is this?—port? Not the 
yellow seal, Church ?” 

“The yellow seal, Mr. Marrables,” replied Mr. 
Brackenbury’s butler—a stately personage who 
had been in the family for nearly half a century. 
“We never gives you any other, sir.” 

“*Pon my life, I am ashamed — positively 
ashamed! ’Gad! this is something like port! 
There’s not such another glass of wine in the 
county. Your grandfather bought it, with old 
Slocombe’s whole cellar, at my suggestion, Mr. 

srackenbury—six dozen dozen in all, and every 
bottle of the choicest. He used to tell me I nev- 
er did him a better turn. Regular old-fashioned 
three-bottle man, that Slocombe. Kept this par- 
ticular port for his own drinking. Never gave it 
to his guests if he could help it. I used to ask 
for it, out of malice—pure malice. He couldn’t 
refuse, you know, but grudged every drop. Drank 
himself across the Styx, poor devil! Crosby warn- 
ed him of it—tried to cut him down to one bottle 
a day; but’twas of no use. ‘I don’t ask you to 
drop it altogether, Mr. Slocombe,’ says Crosby, 
‘but you must leave off drinking it in a great 
measure.’ Slocombe promised. Crosby, howev- 
er, timed his next visit after dinner, and found 
the patient well into his third bottle. ‘I’ve not 
broken my word, doctor,’ says Slocombe ; ‘ I prom- 
ised I would leave off drinking it tr a great mea- 
And, by Jove! sir, he was tippling it in 
liqueur glasses!—What! both you young men 
sticking to the claret jug? Fie! ‘Claret for 
boys,’ you know; ‘port for men; brandy for he- 
roes.’ ’Pon my life, now, it spoils my pleasure 
not to pass the bottle.” 

“T fear you must vanquish it alone this time, 
Mr. Marrables,”’ said Lancelot Brackenbury. 

“The gods forbid! No, my dear friend; I 
must keep my head cool; for, to tell you the 
truth, I am not here to-night for the sole pleasure 
of dining with you all’ improvviso. I am going 
to beg for ten minutes’ chat by-and-by on some 
little matters of business.” j 

Old Court was but a bachelor’s den, after all, 
and boasted of no third room ; so, when they had 
taken their coffee, host and guests adjourned to 
the studio. 

“] will leave you now to your business talk,” 


sure.’ 
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N HIS CHAIR, AND SHADED HIS FACE WITH HIS HAND.” 


said Cochrane, when he had chatted for a min- 
ute or two, and twisted up his cigarette. ‘“ You'll 
find me in the dining-room when you want me.” 

sut this was what Lancelot Brackenbury would 
by no means allow. 

“ My business transactions are simple enough,” 
he said. ‘“ We have no secrets to discuss. Iam 
but a steward, you know: isn’t it so, Marrables ?” 

The little lawyer coughed doubtfully. 

“T have nothing to say that Mr. Cochrane is not 
welcome to hear,” he replied. 

“ But I am de trop,” urged he of the Wax and 
Wafer Department. 

“Not a bit of it, sir—not a bit of it. Mr. 
Brackenbury says truly; we have no secrets.” 

So Mr. Cochrane staid, retreating to a far cor- 
ner, with a book and a reading-lamp; while the 
man of law brought out his papers, dropped his 
cheery, chirruping manner, and settled down to 
business. 

“ First of all, there is that question of the right 
of way through Crawford Spinney. My partner 
and I have gone into it from every point of view, 
and with no better result. In the absence of any 
assertion of manorial right on your part, we are 
powerless to stop the traffic.” 

“Tt’s a horrible nuisance,” 
bury. 

“Tt is not only a nuisance, but an aggravated 
form of trespass. It opens a short-cut to your 
preserves on that side, and offers a direct temp- 
tation to tramps. Then the worst of it is, the 
longer it goes on, the more it assumes the appear- 
ance of an established right; the more difficult, 
therefore, will it be to put a stop to it by-and-by.” 

“But can you do nothing to prevent it ?” 

“Nothing whatever. And now—let me see. 
Ah! yes—now about those leases, Lawrence’s and 

Bell’s. Lawrence’s, as you know, expired about 
nine months ago, and Bell’s has run out close 
upon two years. Bell came to me again yester- 
day, and was very urgent about it.” 

“You have explained the difficulty to them, of 
course ?” 

“Yes; that is to say, I have told them what 
you feel and think upon the subject ; but they do 
not appreciate your scruples.” 

“They are a pair of ignorant asses,” said Mr. 
Brackenbury, emphatically. 

‘““No, no, my dear friend; they are both very 
worthy, respectable men—men whose forebears 
have leased their holdings from your predeces- 
sors for generations, and who object—reasonably 
enough—to being placed in the position of yearly 
tenants. Look at Bell, for instance—a really su- 
perior class of farmer; willing to put money into 
the land, but held back by the uncertainty of his 
present position. Told me that he purposed go- 
ing largely into guano and patent manures, if only 
his lease were renewed in proper form. Mean- 
while the land suffers as well as the farmer.” 

“Heavens and earth! does the man take us 


said Mr. Bracken- 





for thieves ?” exclaimed Mr. Brackenbury. “He 
ought to know that he is as safe as if he had his 
lease signed, sealed, and in his own strong-box.” 

The little lawyer smiled grimly 

“You are dreadfully unpractical,” he replied. 
“You forget that a lease is property, and that 
sell has a family to provide for. He is 
a tenant as ever tilled the soil, and he deserves 
good treatment.” 

“Good treatment! Who dreams of treating 
him ill? Does he think he is to be trapped into 
sinking his money, only to find his rent raised 
immediately after? It’s a downright insult.” 

“ Nothing of the kind. Bell is right, and Mr 
Brackenbury is wrong. Suppose, now, you were 
to die suddenly. This property would go to the 
Scotch branch; and your successor, if I am not 
mistaken, is just the man to grasp at any oppor- 
tunity of raising his rents.” 

“ Thank you, Marrables,” said Mr. Brackenbury. 
“Tt’s a pleasing suggestion; but I’m not going to 
die just yet.” 

“God forbid! TIonly put the case to show you 
that these men are not—excuse m 
ing fairly dealt by.” 

“ Confound it all! 
can I do?” 

“ Nothing—except one thing.” 

“Which I will no¢ do—as you well know.” 

Mr. Marrables shrugged his shoulders 

“T thought it was understood that I entirely re- 
jected that ultimatum,” continued Mr. Bracken- 


as good 


!—are not be- 


How can 


IT help it? What 


bury, with some heat of manner. “I did not 
suppose you would return to it 

“T am compelled to return to it,” said the 
lawyer. 

“As for Bell, and Lawrence, and the rest of 
them, they must wait—as I am waiting. And if 


they won’t wait, they may go to the devil, leases 
and all!” 

Mr. Marrables stroked his chin contemplatively 
“And the property,” he added. “Don’t forget 
that. The property goes to the devil likewise, you 
know.” 

Mr. Brackenbury muttered something about 
“letting it go, and welcome,” thrust his hands 
into his pockets, and glared at the fire. 


“Lancelot Brackenbury,” said Mr. Marrables, 
with much suavity, “you are the most obstinate 
and the most unreasonable young man I ever 
had the pleasure of knowing. Nevertheless, I 


have a last word to s 1y—about the legacies.” 


An impatient movement on the part of his 
client. 

“Tt has probably not occurred to you that, by 
not proving your brother’s will, you are year by 
year keeping a number of persons out of their 
just dues.” 

Mr. Brackenbury made no reply 

“Tt may be argued that so | 
nothing about it, they are not a 
fair to keep them in ignorance ? 


r as they know 
ieved ; but is it 
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tell that some of the older and poorer legatees 
may not die before coming into possession of 
their money ?” 

“T have thought of that,” said the young man, 
in a low voice. “I have taken care that none 
of the really poor shall lose by the delay. Joe 
Howell, the two Dodds, old Lois Bailey, and lots 
of others have had their fives and tens and twen- 
ties, just the same.” 

“The deuce they have!—on what grounds? 
As a gift from yourself?” 

“ Well, yes, partly. I said I knew it was what 
Cuthbert wished.” 

“Humph! Isuppose you know you'll be liable 
to pay it all over again, when you prove the 
will ?” 

“T thought it likely. But ‘what does it matter ? 
—a few hundreds more or less.” 

Mr. Marrables shook his head, and tried to look 
as if he disapproved. 

“Very foolish!” he said. “ Very foolish, and 
one-sided, and altogether out of rule. Besides, 
how can you tell that some of the larger legatees 
may not want their money quite as mucl? as the 
Dodds and the Baileys ?—Miss Winifred Savage, 
for instance. She ought to be paid.” 

“Tf I know anything of Miss Savage’s charac- 
ter and disposition,” said Mr. Brackenbury, warm- 
ly, “she is the last who would desire to profit by 
my poor brother’s will.” 

“T don’t doubt it—as far as she is herself con- 
cerned ; but I was thinking of old Miss Langtrey. 
Are you aware that the Grange is mortgaged, and 
the mortgage about to be foreclosed ?” 

“ Mortgaged? By whom? By Miss Langtrey ?” 

He spoke quickly. He was evidently startled. 

“ By the late squire. He mortgaged it for five 
thousand, a month or so before his death.” 

“Do you know the mortgagee ?” 

“ John Fawcett.” 

“Fawcett of Singleton? His own solicitor?” 

“ Ay; the original mortgagee being Frank Faw- 
cett, his nephew—now a junior partner. Frank 
Fawcett, however, transferred the mortgage to 
his uncle some years But we may be pretty 
sure that it was the elder Faweett’s money from 
the first, and that it has been long since paid, 
with the Lord knows how many more thousands, 
in the form of costs.” 

“Heavens! What an infamy !” 

Mr. Marrables smiled blandly. 

“Clever practice, my young friend,” said he. 

“Miss Langtrey must not lose the Grange!” 
exclaimed Mr. Brackenbury, emphatically. 

“ How do you propose to prevent it ?” 

“ By paying off the mortgage immediately. It 
is what Cuthbert would do if he were here.” 

“Tt is what he would have a right to do—which 
you have not.” 

“ But I will do it for him—with his money.” 

“Stop !—Neither you nor any one else is sup- 
pape to know that the Grange is encumbered. 

is a matter that has been kept strictly private. 
Besides, if Miss Langtrey does not take you into 
her confidence, how can you perform the part of 
a Deus ex machind, descending upon the stage with 
a money-bag in one hand and a cancelled deed in 
the other ?” 

“Tf you know of the mortgage, why may not I 
know of it?” 

“ Because I learned it from an engrossing clerk, 
who would be ruined if his name leaked out. You 
can not act on my information.” 

Mr. Brackenbury half rose from his chair. 

“By heavens! Marrables,” he said, angrily, 
“you delight to raise obstacles. If Fawcett fore- 
closes, the place will be put up for sale, and we 
can buy it in. Or you might go to Fawcett & 
Clarke, and say that I wish to arrange the matter 
privately. The thing can be managed; and if 
well managed, Miss Langtrey need not even be 
told that I am in it.” 

Mr. Marrables listened with provoking calm- 
ness, 

“ My dear young friend,” he said, “ you theorize 
with the refreshing impulsiveness of youth. The 
place will not be put up forsale. The mortgagee 
will take the estate in liquidation of the debt, 
and an excellent bargain he will get. I should 
not wonder if old Fawcett means to live at the 
Grange himself. As for arranging the matter 
privately in Miss Langtrey’s favor, you might as 
well propose to arrange privately for the settle- 
ment of the national debt. It is simply a case of 
Langtrey versus Shylock. Shylock is a cannibal ; 
and though you should offer him a dozen beef- 
steaks in exchange, he prefers his pound of flesh.” 

“But there must be a way out of it!” 

“ Undoubtedly there is a way out of it. Prove 
your brother’s will, and pay Miss Winifred Sav- 
age’s legacy of twelve thousand pounds.” 

Mr. Brackenbury moved uneasily in his chair, 
and shaded his face with his hand. 

“TI must have time,” he said, presently —“ time 
to consider.” 

“You have taken four years to consider al- 
ready,” said Mr. Marrables. 

Tea was brought; and after tea, the spirit de- 
canters and cigar boxes. Mr. Cochrane laid down 
his book ; and the little lawyer, dropping his pro- 
fessional manner, chirruped and chattered away 
as before. But Lancelot Brackenbury went out 
for a solitary walk on the terrace. 

When, after about half an hour’s absence, he 
came back, it was with a very grave and a some- 
what pale face. 

“T have made up my mind, Marrables,” he 
said, abruptly. “I will do as you advise.” 

“T am heartily glad to hear you say so.” 

“T do it against my inclination—against my 
judgment. But I yield to circumstances. God 
forgive me if I do wrong!” 

“ Believe me, you do only what is just. And 
now—for we must act promptly—you had better 
meet me in Singleton to-morrow morning, and I'll 
have'the affidavits ready. Whato’clock shall we 
say? Eleven?” 

The young man nodded gloomily. 

“Very good—eleven, And now J must be go- 





ing home. No, no—don’t ask me. I would stay 
if I could—only too gladly. But I have an ap- 
pointment at my office to-morrow morning at 
nine, and another at half past; and it will run 
me pretty sharp to be ready for you by eleven. 
May I order my trap ?” 

“ By all means; but it’s sheer insanity to turn 
out for a fourteen miles’ drive at this hour. You 
can’t see a yard before you.” 

“Oh! that’s nothing,” said Mr. Marrables, put- 
ting out his hand to the bell. “The mare knows 
her way, and sees in the dark like a cat.” 

The solemn butler appeared. 

“ Bid James put the mare in, Church, and bring 
the trap round.” 

The order was so unusual that Church looked 
at his master, to see if anything was wrong. 

“We've got your room ready, sir,” he said, hes- 
itatingly. 

“ All the worse for me, Church, that I can’t oc- 
cupy it to-night. Just tell James to be as quick 
as he can, will you?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And look here, Church—my lord will kindly 
lend me an extra rug till to-morrow.” 

The faintest gleam of intelligence flashed over 
Church’s monumental countenance ; but Lancelot 
Brackenbury looked down, and said nothing. 

Mr. Marrables had carried his point. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
ART, NATURE, AND ETHNOLOGY. 


Horace Cocurane was one of the discreetest 
of men. He said nothing till questioned, and 
even then he committed himself as little as pos- 
sible. His friend took it for granted that he 
had heard both sides of the question, and asked 
what he thought of it; to which Mr. Cochrane re- 
plied that, although he had done his best not to 
listen, he could not help hearing something of the 
discussion ; and that from what little he did hear, 
it seemed to him that Mr. Marrables was right. 
He did not say how much that little was, nor did 
Lancelot ask him. 

Now he had in truth tried hard not to hear; 
and although he was by no means in a reading 
mood, he did, somehow or another, succeed in ab- 
stracting his mind from the conversation, till 
the name of Miss Winifred Savage arrested his 
attention. That name, spoken by Mr. Marrables 
with peculiar emphasis, took his ear by surprise, 
and for a moment he caught himself listening to 
what followed. After this, do what he would, he 
could not again deafen himself to what was going 
on. He forced his eyes to follow the printed 
words along the page, but they conveyed no mean- 
ing to his brain. He heard all about the mort- 
gage, and all about the legacy that Lord Bracken- 
bury had left to his intended bride. There could 
be no doubt that these were exceedingly private 
matters, and that he had no business to know any- 
thing about them; but it was not his fault that 
they were discussed in his presence, or that he 
had involuntarily heard what was said. 

The two young men rode over to Singleton 
early next morning, where they put up for a cou- 
ple of hours at the Three Feathers—an old-fash- 
ioned inn and posting-house overlooking the mar- 
ket-place. Mr. Cochrane then strolled out to see 
the town, while Lancelot Brackenbury, who 
should now be called Lord Brackenbury, trans- 
acted his business with Mr. Marrables. 

There is not much to interest a stranger in the 
clean, commonplace, sleepy streets of this North 
Country town. Mr. Cochrane, however, roused 
up the sextoness, went over the Abbey Church, 
tried in vain to decipher the half-effaced legend 
on the market cross, inspected some fragments 
of Roman wall in a meadow outside the town, 
and sauntered round the grass-grown bull-ring 
which local archeologists fondly believe to be the 
remains of a Roman amphitheatre. Having done 
all this—and it barely consumed an hour of the 
time he had to wait—he came back to the Three 
Feathers, took refuge in a warm corner of the cof- 
fee-room, and solaced himself with Burke's Land- 
ed Gentry and yesterday’s Manchester Mercury. 

They were to have luncheon presently, when 
Lancelot’s business was done ; and then they were 
to ride home by way of Langtrey Manor, so pay- 
ing that promised visit to the ladies of the 
Grange. 

It has been seen that Mr. Cochrane was some- 
what keen upon this visit to the Grange. Be- 
sides that he was a bit of an antiquary, inquisi- 
tive about old houses, old families, genealogies, 
and the like, he was also curious to see the young 
lady whose prospects had been so strangely blight- 
ed a few years ago. Vague rumors of her beau- 
ty, of her poverty, and of the generous motives of 
the lost lord’s wooing, had found their way ere- 
while from Lancashire to London ; and when her 
lover’s disappearance was the common talk of 
the town, Miss Savage’s name came frequently to 
the surface. Horace Cochrane had at the time 
been as much interested in the affair as every one 
else; and, like every one else, had by-and-by 
grown tired of it. Chancing, however, to become 
acquainted with Lancelot Brackenbury a year or 
two after, every half-forgotten circumstance of 
the notorious “ Brackenbury case” came back 
upon him with twofold vividness. Meanwhile, 
although the acquaintance ripened to intimacy, 
and led to this present invitation to Old Court, he 
knew no more of the story than before. It was 
a subject upon which Lancelot Brackenbury nev- 
er opened his lips, and upon which good taste 
and good feeling forbade the other to venture. 
This restraint, however, but the more stimulated 
his curiosity. He longed to ask a hundred ques- 
tions, although he dared not ask one. Above all, 
he was impatient to see the heroine of the story. 
Sitting in the coffee-room of the Three Feathers, 
deep, as it would seem, in the local news of the 
Manchester Mercury, he could not get last even- 
ing’s conversation out of his head. That the old 
Grange should be saved at the last moment by 





this gift from the dead was a purely dramatic 
touch, and one that pleased him hugely. So did 
the legacy. Twelve thousand pounds is a fasci- 
nating sum. There is a respectable simplicity 
about it which is very soothing to the imagina- 
tion; and Mr. Cochrane, as a man of the world, 
would have been one of the first to admit that a 
heroine with twelve thousand pounds to her for- 
tune is of necessity more interesting than a hero- 
ine with not so many pence. 

From Singleton to Langtrey the way lies through 
a fat, flat country, rich in corn lands and apple 
orchards, with glimpses here and there of a wind- 
ing river, and now and then a farm-house or a 
gray church tower. A pleasant country to ride 
through, especially if one knows it well enough 
to leave the high-road and follow the green lanes 
through which Lancelot Brackenbury piloted his 
guest this bright November afternoon. It was, 
indeed, more like early October than mid-Novem- 
ber. There had of late been a long spell of mild 
and foggy weather; but to-day the sky had clear- 
ed, and there was a pleasant freshness in the air. 
The trees were thinned, but not yet stripped of 
their gold and russet foliage, and the berries were 
scarlet in the hedge-rows. Yonder to the left, 
dark with furze and scrub, and breaking away 
here and there in walls of yellow sand cliff, rose 
the long, sullen ridge of the Brackenbury Moors. 
From Singleton, lying well out in the valley, to 
Langtrey, nestled close under the lee of this ridge, 
the two friends rode at a brisk canter. 

Talking from time to time in a desultory way, 
with long spaces of silence between, they came 
by-and-by to a triangular patch of grass whereon 
a three-fingered sign-post marked the meeting- 
piace of three by-roads. The fingers pointed 
“To Singleton,” “To Langtrey,” and “To Brack- 
enbury.” 

Cochrane was about to turn his horse’s head 
toward Langtrey, but Lancelot took the Bracken- 
bury road, saying that it was prettier, and not 
much out of the way. 

It was certainly very pretty—a mere lane, 
scarcely more than a cart track, skirting the right 
bank of a little alder-fringed stream close under 
the foot of the ridge. Between the opposite bank 
and the slope beyond there ran a strip of meadow, 
in which cows were feeding; and presently they 
came to a point where a wooden foot-bridge cross- 


ing the stream, and a roofless cottage, standing 
out in st ight against a background of sandy 
hill-side, looked as if placed on purpose for the 
sketcher. 


“Tt only wants a few accessories,” observed 
Mr. Cochrane, critically. 

His companion smiled. 

“ Accessories ?” he repeated. “ What sort of 
accessories? The time-honored white horse? or 
the inevitable old woman in a red cloak ?” 

“ Nonsense—you know what I mean. It is a 
nice little subject ; but to make a picture it needs 
a foreground object, say a tree-trunk yonder, to 
balance the composition ; or an old cart standing 
half in and half out of the water. Anything sim- 
ple and picturesque.” 

“A man hung himself in that cottage about 
ten years ago—what do you say to that for a pic- 
turesque incident? You might, by an artistic li- 
cense, transfer him to a branch of that tree in the 
foreground. But I confess the scene is simple 
and picturesque enough for me as it is.” 

Cochrane shook his head. He sketched rather 
effectively in a conventional style, and he wrote 
occasional criticisms on the studios for a fash- 
ionable paper. Hence he had come to be regard- 
ed as an authority on matters of Art, in Belgravia. 

“ Ah,” he said, confidently, “that is where you 
and I differ. I don’t in the least sympathize with 
your ultra-realistic school. Isn’t it Lord Bacon 
who defines Art as ‘ Nature plus man’ ?” 

“Yes; but not as Nature plus the stage-man- 
ager. Your tree trunk and your cart are mere 
‘ properties’—not one jot more legitimate, to my 
thinking, than the red cloak or the white horse. 
But look! here is a foreground object after your 
own heart.” 

A turn in the road had just brought them in 
sight of a sand-carrier limping at the heels of a 
very small and very shaggy donkey. The man 
was long and lank, and lame of one foot; the ass, 
laden with a couple of heavy sacks, seemed to 
carry his burden with difficulty. 

“Ts _ one of your Saracen folk?” asked 
Cochra 

“Ay; aes if I don’t mistake, he’s the son of 
your acquaintance of yesterday. Halloo! my 
man, mind where you’re going !” 

The fellow looked round, pulled his ass up to 
the road-side, and waited for them to pass. He 
was a sallow, sullen-looking lad of eighteen or 
twenty, with matted black locks hanging about 
his ears, and a mangy fur cap on his head. See- 
ing who approached, he pulled this article off, 
and stood twirling it in his hands. 

“So it’s you, Seth,” said Mr. Brackenbury, rein- 
ing in his horse. ‘“ Where are you going?” 

“T” pottery.” 

“ What, to Stoke ?” 

The fellow nodded. 

Mr. Brackenbury shook his head. 

“Not with that load,” he said. “I tell you 
what it is, my man, this is a case of too much 
sand, and not enough donkey.” 

Seth stared, and said nothing. 

“Come, you know what I mean,” said Mr. 
Brackenbury, sharply. ‘ Untie those sacks, and 
let out some of the sand. Do you hear?” 

He heard, but stirred not. 

“7” hummar be strong eno,” he said, surlily. 

Mr. Brackenbury looked at him, drew off his 
right-hand glove, turned back his coat cuff, and 
examined the lash of his riding-whip. 

“If you don’t immediately follow my advice, 
Seth Plant,” he said, very quietly, “I shall have 
the pleasure of giving you as smart a licking as 
ever you had in your life. Ah! I thought that 
argument would convince you. Now let it run 
till I bid you stop.” 





Very unwillingly Mr, Seth Plant untied the 
mouth first of one sack and then of the other, 
leaving by the way-side two conical sand-heaps, 
like the runnings of a giant — He then 





slowly reloaded his donkey to scrape 
up the sand and put it back agai again as soon as the 
tlemen should be out of sight. But Lancelot 


rackenbury was fully awake to this possibility, 
and though it compelled himself and his friend 
to trave! at a foot-pace, he made the sand-carrier 
trudge on before. 

“There isn’t a bigger scamp on the moor than 
that long scoundrel,” said he, presently, “except 
his father. In fact, it would be hard to find two 
more characteristic specimens of our ‘dark folk’ 
than Isaac pére and Seth fils. 

“ Are they all so swarthy ?” asked Cochrane. 

“Pretty nearly. Some of the women are red- 
seep , though. Do you see anything peculiar in 
the type ?” 

“T fancy I do, though I can not define it.” 

“Nor any one else; though our local wise- 
acres have a variety of theories about it. Some 
credit them with the heavy-lidded Oriental eye, 
others detect something Semitic in the shape of 
the skull, and so on. But so far as I can see 
—and I’m no ethnologist—they’re uncommonly 
like gypsies; a dark-skinned, light-fingered lot, 
remarkable for nothing but dirt and dishonesty. 
There’s something odd, however, about their dia- 
lect. My brother had ‘begun to collect and clas- 
sify their vocabulary—for it seems they have a 
vocabulary which is in some respects ¢ different 
from our regular North Country jargon.” 

“That’s curious.” 

“Very curious; especially if poor Cuthbert’s 
theory was correct. Did you notice the name this 
fellow gave his donkey just now? He called it 
the ‘hummar.’ That’s one of their words. My 
brother declared it was pure Arabic—identical 
with homdr, the Arabic for ass. I don’t know a 
syllable of any Eastern language myself; but he 
was very 8' on all those matters, and he 
traced lots of their words—or fancied he traced 
them—to Arabic originals, Then, again—” 

He checked himself, pulled off “his hat, and 
said, 

“There's Miss Savage.” 
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ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From Our Own CorresponpEnr. ] 


—o strong enough for the Place.—Letters in a Beer 
ngli re ght in Titles,—Election Flat- 
tery. pat rice of 


N spite of the proverbial “ ease with which the 
world is governed,” it is curious to see how 
the hereditary system breaks down in times of 
crisis and emergency, and the glittering conven- 
tionalities of monarchy break up like a colored 
rocket in the air. The most despotic of Euro- 
pean sovereigns has just “thrown up the sponge,” 
like a beaten prize-fighter, and retired from the 
monarchical ring from sheer inability to cope 
with the situation. Feeling himself anything but 
“strong enough for the place” of a national ruler, 
he has delegated his authority to a military dic- 


_tator, and is meditating, @ /a Louis Philippe, a 


foreign excursion and a little holiday retirement. 
He is as firm as ever not to grant a constitution ; 
he is not to be frightened into reform—at least 
at second hand. Like the Irish absentee landlord 
whose agent was threatened, he is not to be in- 
timidated by any danger that may threaten Gen- 
eral Loris Melikoff in his absence. If the Em- 
peror Alexander were a minor or a lady (though 
Queen Elizabeth would never thus have acted), 
such a course of conduct would be not only ex- 
plicable but excusable ; but being a mature man, 
it makes one doubt a little not only of the right 
divine, but of the general usefulness of Czars and 
their congeners. 

Napoleon the First, with all his faults, would 
never have fled from his throne from fear; but 
then he was not a mere hereditary despot, but a 
regular professional, and was aised to carry his 
life in his hand, and very loosely clasped. In 
other respects, however, it is doubtful whether a 
meaner scoundrel ever existed. Every record that 
leaps to light of him shows him more base and 
selfish than its predecessor ; and this last one, by 
Madame De Rémusat, seems to crown the edifice 
of his shame. It is creditable to your Emerson’s 
discernment of character that, a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, and long before the more damaging me- 
morials of Napoleon were made public, he says of 
him (in his Representative Men, I think), “ We 
have no positive evidence that he listened at doors, 
but we have no doubt that he did so,” 

What great man was it, I wonder, who used to 
leave his letters unlooked at for a month, and 
found it a capital plan? He said that by that 
time all that were of any importance had answer- 
ed themselves, while the rest it had never been 
worth while to answer. This admirable system 
is brought to my recollection (though I have for- 
gotten the name of the inventor) by a late dis- 
covery in Salford, where, in some old beer barrels 
in the Monarch Brewery, have been found three 
parcels containing hundreds of unopened letters. 
It is supposed they were thrown there by some 
postman who either entertained the same views 
as the gentleman I have been speaking of, or 
was too lazy to deliver them. What a row there 
must have been about some of those letters! The 
people who ought to have received them of course 
never believed they were posted. I, for one, should 
never have doneso. My experience is (like Hume’s 
argument on miracles) that it is more probable 
that my friends should lie than that the post 
should miscarry. What quarrels, what blighted 
hopes, what wasting expectation~ must have aris- 
en out of those three parcels MSS. in a beer 
barrel ! 

“ Of writing many books,” says Solomon, _ 
ing of literary vanity, “ there is no end.” But 
even Solomon, with all his experier ve, had no con- 
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ception of the difficulty that exists nowadays in 
finding names forthem. He was afraid of a good 
many things, but not of infringing the copyright 
in titles. I see poor Miss Braddon has been so 
unfortunate as to make this serious mistake twice 
in one book. Her now Story of Barbara was at 
first Splendid Misery, and afterward Her Gilded 
Cage, the changes having been successively made 
“under pressure of a suit in Chancery.” It is 
not generally known—and though the law knows 
it, to its shame be it spoken, it takes no step to 
remedy the defect—that it is often impossible in 
England to avoid this infringement of copyright. 
When a man writes a novel, he chooses what he 
thinks an appropriate name for it, and for fear 
any one else should have previously used it, he 
goes to Stationers’ Hall to make inquiries. He 
pays his fee, but obtains no information. Books 
are only entered at Stationers’ Hall under their 
authors’ names, and not by their titles. Years 
ago, in a letter to the Times, I pointed out this 
defect. But the Stationers’ Hall authorities have 
no intention of giving themselves trouble unless 
they are compelled to do so, The law, which is 
benefited by this shameful negligence, does not 
suggest the remedy, and the poor author has to 
suffer for an offense he can not avoid. No well- 
known title, of course, is ever taken, but a novel 
which has been published in some “ penny dread- 
ful,” and which nobody has read, chances to have 
been christened by the same name, and its writer 
gets twice as much for “ compensation” as he ever 
got from his publisher. There is a deal of talk 
about law reform, yet here is a glaring wrong 
suffered to exist year after year simply because 
the public interested in the matter is too small 
to apply the requisite amount of pressure. 

Electricity, which has done so much for us of 
late years, has now undertaken the sad office of 
discovering whether we are really dead or not. 
Nobody for the future need fear being buried 
alive, or leave elaborate directions for having 
pins stuck into him in tender places to make quite 
sure. “In three hours or less after the stoppage 
of the heart the muscles of the body lose their 
electric excitability, and when stimulated by Fara- 
dism [a sharpish wire], no longer contract.” No 
faint, no trance, no coma, it seems, ever prevents 
you jumping on an application of this kind; so 
that if you don’t jump, it is obviously all over 
with you. 

Among the many touching examples of our 
fellow-creatures’ affection for one another which 
the dissolution of Parliament has developed—the 
tenderness of members for their constituents, and 
the generosity of candidates toward all objects of 
local benevolence—there is none more remark- 
able than the attachment it has begotten between 
those who hope to sit in the new House and all 
persons connected with the newspaper press. The 
managers, the editors, and even the reporters of 
all our journals are now receiving an amount of 
personal attention which astonishes everybody but 
themselves. Nothing is pleasanter to a man with 
a turn for satire than to watch the behavior of 
the political millionaires at the clubs toward the 
representatives of the press. For seven long years 
they may have almost forgotten their existence, but 
now that they have suddenly recollected it, they can 
not, it seems, say enough in the way of compli- 
ment to make up for lost time. “Why, what an 
age it is since we have met, dear Mr. Pott!” and 
“ How very well you are looking, dear Mr. Slurk !” 
With the poorer senators in posse who button- 
hole Mr. Pott and Mr. Slurk, and ask them in 
confidential tones whether they are likely to know 
of a seat anywhere which will cost not more than 
three or four hundred pounds (which they don’t), 
this attitude of conciliation is, of course, even 
more pronounced. The objects of all this flat- 
tery are by no means ignorant of the cause. The 
good folks who have villa residences on the river, 
and who find the attentions of their London friends 
grow very marked before the boat race (the course 
of which is commanded from their windows), and 
drop directly it is over, are not blind to the rea- 
son of their temporary popularity; and our jour- 
nalists are at least equally acute. It is a pretty 
study, however, to see them courted: the gentle 
way in which the candidate hints that he has a 
most important meeting at Sloperton-on-the-Mud 
on Friday, and suggests Mr. Pott will send some- 
body to report it, is tenderness itself, and almost 
reminds one of a flirtation. 

A curious excuse was given by a publican the 
other day for permitting card-playing in his house. 
He said that the sudden illness of his wife had 
thrown him into “ great agony of mind,” and that 
pending the arrival of the doctor, his friends had 
proposed a game at cards to divert his mind. 
Could it possibly have been whist? Imagine that 
scientific game being subject to such interruptions 
as, ‘Good heavens! was that the door-bell 2” or, 
“ Gracious goodness! how my poor wife is scream- 
ing!” The solicitor for the prosecution wittily 
suggested that if the landlord was not playing for 
money, he had gone in for “ consolation stakes.” 

A good deal of unpleasant notice has been taken 
of the fact that in the report of the Royal Liter- 
ary Fund it is stated that a certain person (he 
got £25 on the last occasion) has been relieved 
thirteen times. People have spoken to me of it 
with such indignation that I have been obliged 
to reply, “ My dear sir, it was not J; I wish it 
was.” But it is not generally known that the 
Literary Fund, unlike many other benevolent as- 
sociations, does not grant annuities, they only give 
donations, and it is quite possible that circum- 
stances may exist which make it desirable to re- 
peat them. 

I read in a Paris journal that the French have 
at last begun to award compensations (except, I 
conjecture, in the case of foreigners) to passen- 
gers who have, suffered loss through railway com- 
panies. AM .sieurCohen lost an earina collision, 
and laid the . »mages at £400. If he had been 
an aurist, the price might not have seemed ex- 
cessive; but since he was only a clerk in an in- 

surance ofjce (and did not audit its accounts), 





the Tribunal of Commerce have only awarded 
him one-tenth of that sum. The decision is in- 
teresting as a precedent, for, as a Paris paper re- 
marks, “ An ear is an article which does not oft- 
en enter into commerce.” And it will also, per- 
haps, affect the brigand industries in Greece, Italy, 
Sicily, and Albania, For hitherto it has been the 
brigand custom, when ransoms are tardy, to send 
in an ear of their prisoner to accelerate proceed- 
ings. In future, when this is done, £40 should be 
deducted from the capital sum. 
R. Kemate, of London. 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


hy fifty-fifth annual exhibition of the Na- 
tional Academy of Design is now open to 
the public. The number of pictures is unusual- 
ly large, about seven hundred and forty being on 
the list. 





It is pleasant to be informed at this early pe- 
riod i the season that unless later frosts should 
kill the peach buds, there will probably be an 
immense crop. This report comes from Dela- 
ware and Maryland. 


At the recent sale of the second oat of the 
famous Brinley collection, the original “‘ edition” 
of the first literary production of Washington 
fell under the hammer. It was entitled The Jour- 
nal of Major George Washington, and brought $560. 
This book was bought in London for £1, then 
exchanged by the buyer for a book valued at 
$200, and finally sold to Mr. Brinley for $400. 
No other copy is known to exist. 


It may be interesting to some of our readers 
to know the prices asked, and readily paid this 
year, for Easter flowers. The Longiflorum lily, 
the species most in demand, sold at $75 for one 
hundred flowers, the white Annunciation lily at 
$40 a hundred, and the lily-of-the-valley at $10; 
and even at these prices florists could not fill all 
their orders. Azaleas sold at from $2 to $15 a 
plant. Ordinary roses brought $10 a hundred, 
while favorite varieties were $25 and $30 a hun- 
dred. Hyacinths sold at fifty cents apiece, and 
narcissus and jonquils were quickly disposed of 
at $15a hundred. One reason for the very high 

rices this year is the fact that Easter came ear- 
ier than usual, and the severe March weather 
had prevented the flowers from blooming at the 
proper time, so that the demand was fur in ex- 
cess of the supply. 


Indian children seem to have a keen sense of 
humor, if the following extract from an Indian 
school-boy’s composition is a ‘correct copy.” 
It appears in the Hallaquah Times, a literary pub- 
lication issued by the children of the Friends’ 
School, Wyandotte, Indian Territory: “Girls is 
the only folks that have their own way every 
time. Girls are of several thousand kinds, and 
sometimes one girl can be like several thousand 
girls, if she wants to do anything. This is all I 
know about girls.” 





Nearly every warehouse and store in Santa 
Barbara, on the Island of San Domingo, or Hayti, 
has been destroyed by fire. It was about mid- 
night, on March 9, when the inhabitants were 
startled by the alarm-bells and the cry of fire. 
They fought the devouring element as best they 
could, but as they were without engines or ex- 
tinguishers, all the buildings in the centre of the 
place were soon reduced to cinders. 





—_ in — the King of Siam expects to 

leave Bangkok to visit the chief European capi- 

tale. Afterward he intends to visit the United 
tates. 





The Marquis of Lorne is about to present 
Queen Victoria with some paintings bought 
from the collection at the new Academy of Art 
at Ottawa. 





The ex-Empress Eugénie, travelling incognita 
as the Countess of Pierrefonds, and accompanied 
by friends, has started for South Africa, to visit 
the scene of the Prince Imperial’s death. On 
reaching Zululand, whither English officers have 
preceded the Empress to make arrangements for 
the trip, an escort will accompany the party, 
es of imperial, colonial, and native regi- 
ments. The Empress insists on using, as far as 
it is possible to recover the articles, the same 
equipment with which the Prince Imperial set 
out on his unfortunate mission. The journey 
will not necessarily be a hard one, as every con- 
venience has been supplied the Empress. 





The famiiy of the Chinese professor in Cam- 
bridge occupy the attic of the house, while the 
servants sleep down stairs. According to the 
Chinese notions of rank, the masterjand mis- 
tress of the house must not occupy sleeping- 
rooms below the servants, 





‘“Watering-place Notes” are now frequent in 
the daily journals. One is to the effect that ten 
million quarts of whitewash will soon be judi- 
ciously distributed over the Long Branch hotels. 





One of the saddest of stories comes from Penns- 
ville, a small village in Ohio. Seven children in 
one family and three in another died within a 
few days, of diphtheria. The scenes which oc- 
curred while the little ones were dying are most 
pathetic. This dreadful disease is still prevail- 
ing in the village, aud causes much alarm among 
the inhabitants. 





It is estimated that thirty million cuffs and 
collars are manufactured, washed, starched, and 
ironed every year in the city of Troy. Goods 
are also sent there from all parts of America, so 
that, in addition, probably seventy million pieces 
yo through the laundry there every year. More 
than eight thousand persons are employed in 
this industry. 





About a year ago a free circulating library was 
opened in this city by twelve ladies. Their at- 
tention had been called to the fact that there 
was no popular library of this kind, and they 
began the experiment with 1100 books. During 
the year the patronage was large, and only three 
volumes were"lost. Recently a corporation has 
been formed, with this library as a nucleus, for 





the establishment of the New York Circulating 
Library. It is the intention to have one large 
library and reading-rooms in some central local- 
ity, and local distributing-rooms wherever there 
is a demand for them. 


——s 


At the close of the fourteenth day of rma 
San Donato sale the total amount realized was 
$1,029,939. Innumerable beautiful and curious 
art objects which were put under the hammer 
were eagerly bought at a large price. The end- 
less variety of articles is matter of great surprise 
to many. It appears that at the time of the ue 
vious sale of art objects at the Palace of San 
nato, in 1870, there was a vast quantity of trea- 
sures = away in secret places, there being no 
room for them to be exhibited. When the con- 
tents of the halls and galleries had been disposed 
of, their places were quickly filled from the con- 
cealed stores. Those which have been recently 
sold are said to be inferior to those which met 
the same fate in 1870, 





Boston school-children are doubtless in a state 
of blissful anticipation—the younger ones, at 
least. Reading-books have been introduced by 
the committee which consist of popular fairy 
tales, selected stories from the Arabian Nights, 
and poetry for children. The volumes have 
clear type and attractive engravings—just such 
books as will charm the eye and mind of the 
young folks. 





That famous —_ necklace once belonging to 
the Empress Eugénie, about which there has 
been so much interest, is now the property of 
the Countess Henckel, one of the richest women 
in Europe. The English jeweller who bought 
the pearls of the Empress disposed of them to 
the Geanten Henckel for 360,000 frances. This 
lady had some of the pearls less beautiful than 
the others removed, and added two other rows: 
one which came from the jewels sold by the 
Queen of Naples, the other from the necklace of 
the Virgin of Atocha, sold by a great Spanish 
Sa At present the suit of pearls be- 
onging to the countess, ear-rings and brooch 
included, is worth 800,000 or 900,000 frances. It 
is said to be the finest set of pearls in the world. 





The Union Theological Seminary of this city 
has received a gift of $100,000 from ex-Governor 
Edwin D. Morgan. The money will be used to 
form a library fund. 


It is a curious fact that color-blindness is 
much more common among men than among 
women, and the same difference is noted between 
boys and girls. In recent experiments on this 
subject made in the public schools of Boston 
14,469 boys were examined, of whom 608 were 
color-blind; but out of 13,458 girls, only 9 were 
found to be thus affected. The question is, what 
causes this difference ? 





General Sherman has had made from the dia- 
monds sent him by the Egyptian Khedive four 
sets of necklaces, ear-rings, and pendants, for his 
four daughters, Mrs. Fitch, and the Misses Liz- 
zie, Ellie, and Rachael Sherman. The resetting 
cost $600. The three sets belonging to the 
younger daughters are kept in a vault in the 
Treasury Department. 





In an old cemetery at Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
is a neat marble slab, upon which is cut the fol- 
lowing inseription: ‘Christiana, wife of John 
Haag. Died February 31, 1869.”" Probably this 
is the only recorded instance of a death occur- 
ring on that date. 


About four years ago a novel plan for instruct- 
ing the children of the poor in the art of house- 
keeping was put into operation at the Wilson 
Industrial School for Girls, in this city. The lit- 
tle girls were taught in an attractive manner, 
and with the aid of toy implements, to wash, 
sweep, dust, set the table, make beds, and a va- 
riety of other things, in a neat and thorough 
way. The system was known by the name of 
the ‘“‘Kitchen-Garden.”” It has gradually ex- 
tended, until there are now ten ora dozen class- 
es in this city, and others have been formed in 
Hoboken, Brooklyn, Boston, Philadelphia, and 
Chicago. Plans have also been made for estab- 
lishing Kitchen-Gardens in many other cities. 
A short time ago a meeting was held at a private 
residence in this city for the purpose of organiz- 
ing a‘ Kitchen-garden Association,” so that the 
principles upon which this system are founded 
may be improved as much as possible, and that 
there may be uniformity of action among those 
interested in it. All children seem to be deeply 
interested in this novel method of learnin 
house-work, and last winter a class was form 
in Boston from the children of prosperous fam- 
ilies; so that it is to be hoped that those who 
are not poor may also share in the benefits of 
this system of instruction. 





A most important charity has recently been 
organized by benevolent ladies in Brooklyn, un- 
der the name of ‘‘ The Way-side Home.’’ Its de- 
sign is to furnish occupation and the comforts 
and influence of a Christian home to homeless 
women, especially those who have been dis- 
charged from prison. It is not an alms-giving 
institution ; but to the poor, uneducated, friend- 
less, and erring, who have self-respect enough 
left to wish to try to earn an honest living, cor- 
dial help is offered. Those who only know how 
to work a little, and desire to become more 
skillful, will find room and help for them. When 
a@ woman has made a sad mistake in her life, or 
when, having suffered the legal penalty of crime, 
she is discharged from prison, there seems to be 
little hope of her being able to gain any com- 
fortable or respectable position in life unless 
some kindly hand is reached forth to help just 
at the right moment. To such “The Way-side 
Home” seems to offer the needful aid. The 
Home will be in charge of a competent matron; 
expenses met by monthly or yearly subscriptions 
from those interested in the charity, and, as far 
as possible, by work performed by the inmates. 
The building (2584¢ Schenck Street) is already 
secured, and contributions of furniture, carpets, 
crockery, ete., are earnestly solicited, as well as 
pledges for the running expenses. Donations, 
we presume, may be sent to the president of the 
Board of Managers, Mrs. E. F. Pettengill, 404 De 
Kalb Avenue; or to the treasurer, Miss C. E. 
Coffin, 217 Graham Street. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Op Sunsormer.—The peacock blue shades in 
which much green enters are becoming to brunettes, 
especially when combined with figured cashmeres that 
have a great deal of old gold and red in them. 

Mutpeev.—Use plain black hmere to bi 
with your gray goods. Your buff sample is brocad 
poplin. It would look best made up over dark brown 
silk of inexpensive quality. 

Svussoriser.—It does not matter whether your 25 
cents is sent in currency or postage stamps. 

Mas. B. L. H.—Blue and the new heliotrope purples, 
violet, and dark red all combine well with gray. 

Daveuter.—You can not find a better model for 
your imperial serge and crape dress than the pattern 
of the mourning dress illustrated in Bazar No, 13, Vol. 
XML 

Mrs. G. C. R.—Such cambrics cost 80 or 40 cents a 
yard. 

Oxtp Supsortmer.—A belted pleated basque and a 
single skirt, quite full, and bordered with ruffles, will 
be pretty for a Scotch gingham dress for a girl of elev- 
en years, 

A Scxssormerse.—lIf a cut paper pattern is given of 
any dress illustrated in the Bazar, that fact is stated at 
the foot of the picture, so you can always save your- 
self the trouble of waiting to see if it will be given, or 
writing to make the inquiry. 

Derormep.—Curled hair is probably the best padding 
for you. 

Le:eu.—White muslin dresses with black ribbons 
may be worn in the house by ladies in deep mourning, 
but are not used for the street. Grenadine dresses for 
nice occasions, and thin French bunting or barége for 
general wear, are chosen in deep black. Certainly 
white dresses are not used with hats trimmed with 
English crape. 

Ros«.—Get black twilled or else basket-woven cloth, 
and make a surtout by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
18, Vol. XTIL. 

Sunsouwer ror Tex Years.—We do not advise any 
thing for removing moles. You will do better to 
leave them alone; but the book called The Ugly Girl 
Papers will give you information on such subjects. It 
will be sent you from this office, postage prepaid, on 
receipt of $1. 

8. A. W.—For wash dresses use the Handkerchief 
Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No, 12, Vol. XIIL, or 
else the round waist with apron over-dress and full 
round skirt. The simplest of the wrapper patterns 
lately illustrated will be best for your white wrappers, 
with open-worked embroidery and Languedoc lace for 
trimming them. The combination polonaise pattern 
will be nice for grenadine or for bunting. 

A Reaper.—An illustrated catalogue of our cut pa- 
per patterns will be sent you on receipt of ten cents; 
a catalogue without illustrations will be sent to your 
address gratis. 

Miss Van.—Your black silk dress for visiting should 
be short, unless you always goin a carriage. To walk 
in a trained skirt is inconvenient, not neat, and at 
present is out of fashion. If you like polonaises best, 
use the Combination Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No, 10, Vol. XTIL, or else have a black brocaded 
silk surtout with a full round skirt of plain black silk 
trimmed with a band of brocade as a border, with a 
full ruche of silk. 

A Sunsoriner.—When calling on a stranger you send 
in your card, and that introduces you. 

Emutre.—Your cape will be stylish. 

Brvunerre B.—Get some black polka-dotted cash- 
mere, and make by pattern of Combination Polonaise 
illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIIL 

Vanor.—Velvet skirts with thin over-dresses are 
worn in the summer, but not whole suits of velvet. 
Make one of the new full short skirts of your velvet, 
and for summer wear over it a polonaise of embossed 
velvet grenadine, or of écru pongee, or of white or 
pale bine bunting, or else China crape, or perhaps fou- 
lard. Make your black silk dress up in combination 
with brocaded satin de Lyon by the pattern of the Long 
Dress illustrated on the first page of Bazar No. 3, Vol. 
XIIL. 

Mrs. 8. D. C.—Use black silk with your striped gray 
silk, and make by pattern of the Combination Polo- 
naise Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIII. 

P. B. N.—Get some purple polka-spotted foulard silk 
to combine with the plain foulard you now have, and 
use the Combination Polonaise pattern illustrated in 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIII. 

Inene.—Your drab silk will be pretty for a full round 
skirt with a corduroy border on it, while the surtout 
over-dress should be entirely of corduroy. Piqué, flan- 
nel, and cordurette dresses, made in princesse coats or 
else box-pleated blouses, will be suitable for your boy 
not yet in trousers. A pole is run through the hem at 
the top of muslin curtains. Lambrequins are not strung 
on poles. 

Miontean.—Get scrim and antique lace with inser- 
tion for your curtains. Have raw silk for your uphol- 
stery, with a border of dark red or else peacock blue 
velvet or plush. Have wall-paper with a broad frieze 
showing a good deal of gilt, with either the dark red 
or blue used in the raw silk. Have a mantel mirror 
with carved frame, or something in keeping with the 
mantel. A pretty cabinet for curios, some low velvet- 
covered tables for bric-d-brac, a large easel for the 
newest picture, and some odd chairs will complete 
your drawing-room. 

Franoes.—Get plain gray silk or else black velvet to 
combine with your gray poplin. 

Constant Reaper.—Get some figured foulard silk, 
and use the Combination Polonaise pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 10, Vol. XIII. 

Er.esn, A Sussoriser, anp Oruers.—The Woman’s 
Exchange, 4 East Twentieth Street, near Broadway, 
will arrange for the sale of things made by women. 

A. M. E.—We know of no way of restoring the white 
shade to your cream white stripe, and, indeed, it is 
scarcely desirable, as the cream white is most fashion- 
able. Black velvet and black Breton lace will be pret- 
ty trimming for your dress. You can choose a suita- 
ble pattern from one of the designs lately illustrated in 
the Bazar better than we can tell you how to alter a 
dress that you do not describe. 

J. C.—Do not alter your flannel suit. Get an under- 
skirt of brocade to wear under a black silk suit, and 
have a surtout of the silk to wear with it. 

Country Girt.—Your summer silk will make a styl- 
ish suit combined with brown silk of the darkest shade 
in your sample. 

Bernie.—Heliotrope or lavender will be suitable for 
a wedding dress, though white is chosen for full-dress 
weddings. A surtout snit of coachman’s drab cloth 
or else of checked Cheviot will be suitable for a travel- 
ling dress. Wear white gloves at your wedding, no 
matter what your dress is, and the groom’s gloves 
should match the bride’s. The prices of wedding in- 
vitations vary with the style, so that we can give you 
little idea of what your cards will cost. 
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A HYSS8OP CENTIPEDE. 


“A lie has a hundred legs; the 


truth but one. 
N 


—Italian Proverb, 
RS. GREEN opened her 
eyes, and thought it 
was daylight; the bed-head 
turned toward the win- 
» she could not see 
how bright it was out- 


was 


but having been rest- 

night from the heat, 
glad to perceive morn- 
ing; so she got up and went 
to draw aside the curtain, and 
just as she did so, the church 
clock struck two, and she saw 
that it was a cloudless night 
now, thoug it had rained 
heavily the past evening, and 
the full moon rode high in a 
solitary heaven. 

The nig 
fragrant ; 
vothed 
tired 


loors 


fresh and 
its dewy coolness 
her hot head and 
eyes; she shut the 
outer blinds, turned the slats 
traight, and sat down to en- 
joy the calm and refreshment 
of the hour 

Right opposite was the vil- 

re bank, and as she looked 
across at it, and wondered if 
John Hackett was not some- 
times afraid to sleep there 
she two women 
come quickly and_ silently 
down the street, steal up to 
the window of the bank, and 
tap on the shutters. 

Her breath came quick: 
here was an adventure. Im- 
maculate John Hackett, in- 
deed ! And there was his 
head put out, and ihe women 
talking earnestly with him; 
then they all three laughed, 
und John withdrew his head, 
shut and locked the window 
—she could hear the fasten- 
ing snap in that stillness; 
but still the women lingered, 
talking softly to each otl 
with now and then an i 
pressible little laugh, and in 
1 few minutes John emerged 
from the front door, locked it 
behind him, put the key in 
his pocket, and walked off 
with a companion on either 
arm. 

Mrs. Green fairly gasped. 

ere, indeed, was food for 
gossip. Here was a veritable 
candal, John Hackett was 
a youth supposed to be as 
yood as a boy in a Sunday- 
chool book. Nobody in Hy 
had a bad word to say 
him, except the wild 
youths who ed him Miss 
Nancy, and laughed at his dis- 
gust for drink and tobacco. 
As for anything bad or vi 
cious about him, even in Hy 
sop people would have smiled 
at any such accusation against 
John. He was teller in the 
bank, slept in it always by 
way of guarding it, and was 
fully trusted in all his busi- 
ness relations. 

Mrs. Green meant to be a 
good woman, but she did like 
to discover and relate other 
faults and follies 
rather too well—partly on the 
old principle that 
“Satan finds seme mischief still 

For idle hands to do,” 
partly her life was 
dull, and she longed for ex- 
citement as some people do 
for drink. She had no fixed 
home; her husband was a 
physician of the specialist 
tribe, and went about the 
country from place to place to 
heal people’s eyes and ears— 
at least pretend to—and 
having no children to tie her 
to domestic life, she went 
about with the doctor. Hys- 
sop was her native place, and 
felt more at home there 
than elsewhere, so she some- 
times staid at the Hyssop 
House, and let her husband 
travel on his rounds, while 
she enjoyed herself among her 
friends. To-night, after she 
had seen John Hackett go away, she left the win- 
dow, and sat down in her rocking-chair to think 
the matter over. John she was sure of, but who 
could the women be? She thought and rocked 
in vain, and after an hour of fruitless speculation, 
felt so cool and sleepy that she went back to bed, 
and never even dreamed of the matter. 

Early next morning, after breakfast was through. 
she repaired to the dress-maker’s over the way, 
who was an old acquaintance, there to unburden 
her mind, and lay the affair before an expert. 
Bristling with importance and fall of tidings, she 
proceeded to tell her tale, but was interrupted by 
the entrance of Mrs, Parke, a lady well known 
and highly respected in Hyssop, a widow, and the 
mother of two or three children, one of whom 
boy of sixteen, was in the bank with John Hack- 


was 


80 


alone, saw 





sop 


about 





people’s 


because 


} 
sne 











SS 


ett, as e 1d-boy 
hoping to be promoted in due time, and picking 
up a knowledge of the business to that end 

Mrs. Green did not like to go on with her tale 
before Mrs. Parke; it would probably go back to | 
Mr. Hackett at once if she did so; so she pursed 
up her mouth, and waited for Lucelia Pratt, the 
dress-maker, to fit Mrs. Parke’s dress, measure 
her skirt, decide upon trimmings, and make elab 
orate calculations as to the yards and inches of 
lace and velvet; for this was to be a gown of 
state, and figure at Lucy Parke’s wedding. She 
found no time to finish the detail of her story 
that morning; before Mrs. Parke left, other cus 
tomers came in, and the tale had to be left half 
told. Only enough of it to make plenty of mis- 
chief had reached the ears of Jenny Peters, a | 


and general runner and doer, | 


oe 


“NO SURRENDER.”—From a Patntina py Anprew 4 


young girl who worked for Miss Pratt, and sat 
hear enough to the sewing-room door to hear how 
two women knoc at the bank window, and 
called out John Hackett at two o’clock in the 
morning. This was enough to set her silly mind 
agape, and she revolved the precious morsel un- 
der her tongue till it grew and flourished out of 
its original size, and developed locomotive powers 
that worked any amount of trouble to various 
people. 

It was a great pity that Mrs. Parke was quite 
so much respected in Hyssop. If Mrs. Green had 
deen a little less 
her history, my own story would never have been 
told, nor any centipede crawled about the little 
village over John Hackett’s character and happi- 
ness ; but “so it was.” 


afraid of her, and gone on with | 


Some weeks after the aforesaid event—Mrs, 
Green having, by-the-way, been suddenly called to 
| join her husband at Chicago that same day, and 
so never finding an opportunity to further en- 
| lighten Miss Pratt—Jenny Peters went to a dance 
| at the village hall, where the clerk of the Hyssop 
| House was her partner in the first cotillon. ‘John 
Hackett danced in the same set, and was so oc- 
| cupied with his own partner that he merely nod- 
| ded at Jenn f 
Now degrees in society are all unknown in 
| Hyssop; everybody is just as good as everybody 
else, if not a little better; the butcher and baker 
and candlestick-maker dwell together in unity 
with the doctor, the minister, and the lawyer ; 
| their wives wear as good clothes, their children 
| infest the same schools, they practice socially that 


democracy which is els 
Hackett had not the le 
Peters because she ea 
for Miss Pratt, and hel 
ciphering for the bank 
the choir on Sunday; 
sons on the same be 
school, years ago; but 
her, being abs 
face of Miss Deane,@} 
who was boarding for 
House with her father. 
Alonzo Filley, the ¢ 
dance with Miss Deam 
lived in the city, had 
herself, and made him 
ly he too had a grie¥ 





REW @ 


ich is els 
ot the le 
e she ef 
, and he 


yrbed in 


eane, & } 


ding for 
or father. 
ay, the ¢ 
s Dean 
ty, had 
ade him 
a griev 


theoretic ; and John 
of despising Jenny 
Mher living by sewing 
his by writing and 
iey sat side by side in 
fd learned their les- 
ping to the district 


Met he only nodded to | 


Asant talk and sweet 
lady from Dartford, 
Mmmer at the Hyssop 


lad himself meant to 
she, who had alway 
idea of so demeaning 
ustand it ; consequent- 
}and when Jane ex- 


| pressed her contempt for John Hackett’ 
v3,’ Alonzo chimed in, and they said a good 
greeable little things about these uncon- 
scious sinners, till at last, getting more and more 
asperated as she watched Miss Deane’s graceful 
figure and stylish dress, and John Hackett’s evi 
dent devotion, Jane burst out with, 

“Well, I must say John is real airy to-night, 
and that city girl seems dreadful taken up with 
him; maybe if she knew all I know about his 
goin’s on she wouldn’t be so sweet.” 

“Nor if she’d seen what I see, not a hundred 
| years ago,” sniffed the injured Alonzo. 

“You don’t s *Twa’n’t of a moonlight 

night, was it ?” giggled Jane. 

“You better believe it was,’ returned Alonzo, 
| with a sudden flash of snappish intelligence in 





his little green ey Just then the figure was 


| called, and as it ended, somebody recalled the 


Hyssop House clerk to his duties—a party of ex 
cursionists had just arrived—so nothing more was 
said between him and Jane; but the lie had be 


un to limp about, as lies will, with alacrity and 


vigor. 


John, however, enjoyed the evening, all un- 
conscious of his enemies, and even asked Jane 
Peters to dance, but she tossed her head, and in- 
formed him her card was full, with such an air 
of impertinent superiority that John laughed and 
turned away to find another partner. 

Miss Deane and her father spent a long sum- 
mer at the Hyssop House, for Edna hated to go 
back to their stuffy city boarding-house, and they 
had no other home: they two were alone in the 
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world, and Mr. Deane liked to be free to travel, 
so that he would not keep house. 

Besides, Hyssop was a pleasant little town among 
the hills, and whatever gayeties were abroad 
shared ; she was pretty, bright, well dress¢ 
well bred; the few young men in Hyssop all 
mired and liked her, and she enjoyed liking 
admiration quite well as a woman should 
John Hackett called as often as any one, and 
Mr. Deane took a great fancy to him: he 
intelligent, kindly young fellow, paying a defer 
ence to age which is uncommon in these days, 
and which pleased Mr. Deane peculiarly. 

As the summer went on, however, John ob 
served that the old gentleman’s manner toward 
him change he was no longer cordial, no lon 
ger ready to converse, to borrow books, to play 


} 


ana 


was an 


ribbage with him ; and if he 
came to invite Edna to drive 
with him, unless he saw her 
first, he was sure to meet a 
refusal. 
John won 
at this change in their friend- 
ly relations: he would have 
tried to solve the riddle in the 
only legitimate way to solve 
such problems, by direct in 
but for the fact t 
Deane herself was as 
sweet. and friendly as 
If she little s 
her pretty blu oo] 
went more swiftly than 
fore, that did not at 
courage John, who was heart 
ily and thoroughly in love 
with her long before summer 


ered very much 


ever. 
was a , and 
came and 
be 


all dis 


had gone, and who began to 
hope she did not altogether 
dislike him. 
John Hackett had 
absorbed in this new and 
joyful emotion, he might have 
seen that other 
Dea seemed to have 
their friendliness a little 
clergyman of the chureh 
attended bowed to him 
now without a pastoral smile 
upon his long serious vi 
Deacon 


not 


besides 


eon le 
peo] 


isage ; 
Griswold eye him 
from under his 
in a 
less 
0 maids him, 
when they with a 
frown of virtuous reprobation ; 


sha brows 
way to have 


absorbed ma 


several 
frowned at 
met him 


than one youn rl 
Peter's cl 


they 


ind moré 

of Jenny iss looked 

met, and 

only a cold slight 
ant greet 


askance when 
returned 
nod to } 

He was a |} 


happy 


man and & 
nothing 
ld him much, and 
being peculiarly unsuspicious 
by nature, he did not dwell on 
the chill of 
phere as a conscious 
person would have do 
There 


besides 


one just now; 


his social atmos 
more 
was another person 
Mrs had 
seen John’s visitors that night 
Alonzo Filley had risen from 
his pallet in the inner offi 
at the same time Mrs. Green 
went to her window, and pro 
to the front of the 
to unclose the shutters, 
thinking, like her, that it was 
day; he beheld the 
dubious circumstance, and 
judging other people by him 
self, put the worst possible 
construction upon the matter. 
However 
ular 


Green who 


80 too 


John was a reg 
at the Hyssop 
House, the clerk knew his busi 
ness better than talk of 
what he had se n; his ger 
on the night of the dance had 
made him incautious, but his 
sense forbade him to say any 
thing more. 

But what he did say was 
enough to confirm Jane Pe 
ters’s opinion of John 
his “ 
story 
adding 


boarder 


to 


and 
She told her 
dear friends, 
ideas to 
the persons and purposes of 
the visitors to the bank win 
dow; and by the time each 
of these seven, all of whom 
pledged to profound se- 
told the tale to 
more, under like 

the suppositions 
incorporated into the 
scand s facts, and the legs 
of tl 2 increased in due pro 
portion as each of the 


goings on 
to seven 


own 





were 


four 
teen lent her aid to spread it 
with great 
tion. 

It was but a few weeks aft 
er that June night that Mi 
Pratt, Lucelia’s cousin, who 
kept the Hyssop House, had 
oceasion to Say to Mr. Deane, 
in answer 


reserve and cau 


to some parti ular 
inquiries of the 
that nobody in 
anything to say a 


gentlemat 
Hys 
inst 


g John 
having 


and borne 
is testimony, he walked into 
the office, with a pleased and 
d smile on his face, and 


, said, “ Well, I g 


amu 
leaning up against th 
John Hacke 
Eh ?” Said i 
“Why, old Mr. De 
—cha 


1e’s been about him 
orth ooks mighty like a 
n “ll have *t for 
him. Fact is, there y 
though.” 


ito say 


d Alonzo. ‘Still water run 
th y 
ord, now, "I man or 
woman speak 
‘Well, I 

iid the 


‘Whi 


hadn't 


Pr , yuld I ve a bit oi 


gos 


eu I 
as far off, and hunt it down as pertinaciou 


sip 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Aprin 24, 1880. 








as any of that very much belied race, the old 
maids. 

“TI don’t say nothin’. I know where my good 
lies. °Tain’t in tellin’ tales out o’ school,” re- 
plied Alonzo, “But that Deane girl’s a pretty. 
gir! an’ a good girl. I should hate to hev her come 
to grief anyway. Tell ye what, Mr. Pratt, you just 
step over and ask Lucelye if she don’t never hear 
nothin’ said agin John Hackett. Don’t mention 
my name, for the land’s sakes. I don’t want John 
Hackett a-buzzin’ round my ears ; an’ ’tain’t none 
of my business anyhow.” 

Pondering deeply, the landlord made his way 
to Lucelia Pratt, who was his cousin, that very 
evening, and put her to the question. She was a 
busy woman, and a deal of talk flowed past her 
ears without affecting lodgment in her brain ; but, 
after some effort, she did recall Mrs. Green’s half- 
recited story. And the next morning, finding 
Alonzo in the inner office alone, Mr. Pratt told 
him the circumstances. 

“ Well, I’m free to confess I see the same thing, 
squire; and I see more. Betwixt you an’ me an’ 
the post, I see John Hackett come out an’ go off 
with them two females ; an’ I never see him come 
back, neither.” 

Alonzo, with the true gossip memory, forgot to 
state that he went right back to bed and to sleep 
himself ! 

“ Well, I wouldn’t never have believed it if Miss 
Green had been the only one that see it. She’s 
considerable tonguey anyway, an’ mebbe she 
might ha’ made half. It’s safe to allow some- 
thin’ for women-folks’s stories always, I guess ; 
but sence you see it too, why, there ain’t no dodg- 
in’ of it, as I see.” 

“Shall you tell the old man ?” 

“T dono; reelly I dono. Seems as if I had 
ought to; but I guess I won’t—not unless he 
asks me, anyhow. I like John Hackett first 
rate; I should hate to do him a harm. Likely 
enough ’twas the fust an’ last time of trippin’.” 

But he had done John a harm; for coming 
into the outer office to get his New York paper, 
delayed overnight by a late train, and wanted so 
early because he was going into Dartford—Mr, 
Deane overheard this last sentence, and it was 
enough. He was both proud and obstinate. It 
was enough for him that John Hackett was even 
suspected of evil: he should never have his 
daughter Edna. He would break off the inti- 
macy; he would take her away, to Europe, if 
necessary, but somewhere out of this fellow’s 
reach. From this arose the coolness John had 
noticed in Mr. Deane’s manner; and Edna, with 
the quickness of her sex, had also perceived it, 
but laid it to her father’s habitual jealousy of 
any one she seemed to like, which she had ex- 
perienced often before. It was a consciousness 
that she did like John Hackett which called the 
blush to her face and the shyness to her eye. 

Things did not seethe silently very long. Edna 
showed more plainly to her father than to her 
lover how much her feelings were interested ; and 
taking advantage one day of her absence in Dart- 
ford at her dress-maker’s, Mr. Deane calledon John 
at the bank, requested a private interview, and to 
the poor fellow’s astonishment and dismay forbade 
him to pay any further attentions to his daugh- 
ter. In vain John begged to know the reason. 
Mr. Deane grew pompous and dogmatic as fast as 
he grew angry. He did not choose to give rea- 
sons for his conduct. If Mr. Hackett persisted in 
his unwelcome devotion, he should take his daugh- 
ter abroad. 

John was so astounded by all this that it nev- 
er occurred to him to inquire if Miss Deane dis- 
approved of him as well as her father; he only 
sat down when that gentleman disappeared, put 
his head in his hands, and felt stunned. 

When his senses returned, it occurred to him 
that he had engaged to drive Miss Deane over to 
Snipsic Falls the next afternoon, and this must 
be given up. He was not yet himself enough to 
see that if the daughter agreed with her father, 
it was very odd she should accept all his invita- 
tions, and appear to enjoy his society. He wrote 
# short note, accordingly, to Miss Edna; told her 
that he deeply regretted he was obliged to give 
up the drive he had looked forward to with such 
pleasure; he must refer her to her father for his 
excuse and explanation ; and signed himself her’s, 
with “deep admiration and respect, John Hackett.” 

Now Mr. Deane in this matter showed himself 
an old fool; but there have been so many like 
him since the world began that the characteriza- 
tion is not peculiar or outrageous. If he wanted 
Edna to give up John, he should have sung his 
praises day and night, had him in their parlor 
constantly, advised Edna to go everywhere he 
asked her, and deferred to his opinions even 
when they were most crude or pretentious. Oth- 
er things being equal, this would have disgusted 
the girl thoroughly; the world is not changed 
since the Athenians stoned Aristides because they 
were tired of hearing him called the Just. As it 
was, when Edna came back at night from Dart- 
ford, and found that note on her bureau—I am 
afraid John bribed the chamber-maid to put it 
there—she was, to begin with, furiously angry. 
She did not go at once to her father and inquire 
the matter out, because she did not want him to 
commit himself to her, and make a distinct issue 
between them. She had enough of that tact 
which serves women in lieu of strength to know 
that she had better discover the facts from John 
than from Mr. Deane; so she in her turn wrote a 
little note to Mr. Hackett, and dropped it in the 
= it was brief but satisfactory, running 

us: 


“Dear Mr. Hacxerr,—Since I am to be disap- 
pointed of my drive, I shall console myself by 
walking up to the lake. I forgive you, for I am 
sure you are not to blame. 

“ Yours, very truly, Epna Deane.” 

No sooner was the Hyssop Bank closed that 

August afternoon than John Hackett went off 








toward the lake at a pace that would have done 
credit to a professed pedestrian; nor did he wait 
very long before, by a strange coincidence, Miss 
Deane appeared, having chosen the hour of her 
father’s daily nap to take a little air. There 
were plenty of boats about, and it cost but one 
or two suggestive remarks from the lady to in- 
duce John to propose a sail, and soon they glided 
into a deeply shaded bay, rested on their oars, 
and might have listened to the high silver carol 
of the wood-thrush if they had not preferred each 
other’s voices ; for then and there John Hackett 
told Edna Deane that same old story everybody 
tells somebody sooner or later—stale alone to the 
old and world-weary, sweet beyond its intrinsic 
sweetness when its telling defies authority and 
laughs at obstacles. 

Yes, while Papa Deane slumbered on his bed 
that warm afternoon, with a silk handkerchief 
decorously spread upon his face to warn off tres- 
passing flies, the youth he had so bullied and for- 
bidden was making love to his daughter, out of 
sight and reach, and his own folly had precipi- 
tated the crisis, perhaps created it. 

But blessed as the two lovers were when they 
glided softly back in the sunset to’the tiny pier, 
and parted with that lingering hand-clasp so dear 
to people absorbed in each other, their troubles 
had begun. 

In a town like Hyssop a perpetual little day of 
judgment dawns with every sun ; there is nothing 
hidden from eyes that make a business of see- 
ing, or ears that have nothing to do but hear. 
While John and Edna planned their meetings, 
and took drives and walks together that they 
fondly fancied no one discovered, since each 
left the street in a different direction, wher- 
ever they met afterward, they never met or 
drove or walked but that somebody knew it, and 
somebody told everybody else of it: had they 
conducted their affair on the house-top it would 
have been less patent. Now the young men who 
had called John a milksop, stung with envy to 
think he had succeeded in monopolizing this 
pretty girl, got hold of Mrs. Green’s scandal, and 
helped the story to more legs; it ran all abroad, 
till Edna’s friends in Dartford heard it, and wrote 
her letters of warning and remonstrance, which 
she angrily burned and more angrily answered ; 
at last her uncle in Dartford heard the story, and 
wrote a long and solemn letter to her father, full 
of repruach and remonstrance. 

This woke Mr. Deane to a full sense of the 
situation; he bestirred himself to examine the 
facts; charged Edna with being in love with 
“that fellow Hackett,” and felt his scant hair 
rise up on his head as she said, very coolly, 

“Yes, I do love him, and mean to marry him, 
father.” 

The man was dumb with rage ; he recognized a 
new light in Edna’s eye, and ring in her voice. 
It seemed she too could dogmatize. 

It is an unfortunate thing for us sometimes 
that our children do resemble their parents in 
character, and people hardly make enough ac- 
count of it. It seems preposterous to an obsti- 
nate man that his son or his daughter should be 
obstinate ; yet what could be more natural ? 

Indeed, the trait becomes a deeper offense to the 
progenitor from his own possession of it. Mr. 
Deane was outraged to find Edna had a will of 
her own when he chose to have her follow his 
will. As soon as his voice returned he said, with 
a sort of cold fury, “ Pack up your trunk, miss. 
We return to Dartford to-morrow morning.” 

Edna was not daunted. 

“ First, I want to know, sir, what is your ob- 
jection to John Hackett.” 

“ve got plenty of objections. I hear bad 
things about him. I hear he is a very immoral 

oung man.” 

“T don’t believe it,” said Edna, indignantly. 

“Of course you don’t. But I intend to act on 
my convictions, not yours. You will get ready to 
go to Dartford at once.” 

Edna was furious ; every feminine instinct told 
her that John Hackett was not a bad man; she 
felt sure of his delicacy and self-respect long be- 
fore she had loved him, and these are not the 
traits of an immoral person. She turned as she 
left the room, and said: “ Very well. I shall go 
to Dartford, of course, if you say so; but I shall 
not give up John Hackett because he is lied 
about.” 

No, indeed! If John had asked her to stay 
in Hyssop as his wife, and let her father go to 
Dartford alone, it is the present chronicler’s be- 
lief she would have consented, but he was not so 
selfish. He did not want to destroy Mr. Deane’s 
comfort and happiness to build up his own in its 
place, or to separate Edna from her father: he 
preferred to try conciliation, patience, time ; and, 
as he sensibly said, there is no real separation 
now for lovers, since even paternal rage can not 
do away with railways, telegrams, and the postal 
service, so he and Edna parted sadly enough, and 
the Deanes established themselves in Dartford 
till needful business arrangements could be made 
before going to Europe. Daily letters (to receive 
which cost Edna some ingenuity, to be sure), oc- 
casional telegrams, interviews now and then when 
John could run in and spend Sunday at the near- 
est hotel—all served to keep the lovers tolerably 
patient. But Edna had her own troubles. Her 
friends—that is, those of her own age—stood by 
her manfully. But relatives are not necessarily 
friends; and such as she had, moved by her fa- 
ther’s misrepresentations—which, to do him jus- 
tice, he believed in honestly—used all their efforts 
to persuade her from marrying John Hackett, and 
there came from Hyssop reports now and then 
which served to exasperate this well-meant op- 
position. A girl who had also boarded at the 
Hyssop House, and angled openly but unsuccess- 
fully for John, visited in Dartford, and having 
gathered up the centipede that scuttled about his 
native village stinging John Hackett’s character, 
brought it with her, full-venomed and many- 

legged, to the city, and set it at work there. 





But all this did not move Edna. 

“T am going abroad with papa,” she said, “ be- 
cause I want to give him a chance to see 
things in a right light out of this chatter and 
gossip, but I give you notice I shall marry Mr. 
Hackett when I come back.” 

And such determination rang in her positive 
tones that aunts and uncles and cousins quailed 
before her, and thanked their stars that there 
was a Europe to go to. 

I do not present Miss Edna Deane as a model 
heroine. I am aware many people will disap- 
prove of her. There are persons who think the 
relation between parents and children involves 
implicit obedience on the child’s part to the pa- 
rental dictum, however unreasonable; there are 
others who think it unwise, and even wrong, that 
a child should sacrifice a lifetime’s happiness to 
the tyrannic demands of an inconsiderate parent. 
Between these two poles Edna must take her 
chance. I am merely her historian, and I must 
say that, dauntless as her courage appeared when 
challenged by interference or opposition, there 
were many sad hours when her heart, loving, ten- 
der, and desirous of right, was torn by inward 
conflicts. 

In the mean time John Hackett, aware for the 
first time in his life that he had enemies, and 
was injured by their tongues, was yet utterly ig- 
norant of any special charges against him. Had 
he once known of Mrs. Green’s story, and Alonzo 
Filley’s confirmation of it, he could and would 
have set things straight at once; or had Mrs. 
Parke heard the slander, she too was in a posi- 
tion to explain and justify; but she had left Hys- 
sop to live with her daughter at the West, and, 
as we have said, Mrs, Green unluckily broke off 
her story on Mrs. Parke’s arrival at Lucelia Pratt’s 
room. Had not this mischance have stopped 
Mrs. Green’s tongue, my pen would have been 
idle, and various other things besides—at least 
in this connection, 

Edna, however, was spared her voyage. The 
first icy day in November, just as they were ready 
to go to Europe, even their passage paid and 
state-rooms secured, Mr. Deane slipped on the 
pavement, as he was on his way to the bank to 
procure money for the journey, and broke his 
leg and arm. It is bad enough for a young and 
amiable person to contemplate six weeks in the 
house as inevitable; but when one is old, cross, 
obstinate, and just ready for a voyage to Europe, 
such an accident is not calculated to produce 
peace or pleasantness. Mr. Deane, laid up for 
the winter in a boarding-house, fretted himself 
into a nervous fever; his age, and the feverish 
action of his system, prevented the bones from 
knitting, and exhausted his strength ; his vitality 
was used up too rapidly, and by spring he sank 
into his grave. 

Deeply as Edna her father, she could 
not blame herself for his death. He was just as 
liable to slip on ice at one time as another, and 
that he never carried a cane was the result of his 
own obstinate vanity. There were people, to be 
sure, who said that if her father had not been 
obliged to take her abroad in consequence of her 
undutiful conduct, he never would have gone to 
the bank that day, and would have lived indefi- 
nitely ; but Edna’s mind was too healthy for such 
moral wire-drawing. She did not feel, either, that 
her father’s death changed her affection for John 
Hackett, or her opinion of him; nor yet that she 
must defer to his wishes when he was dead any 
more than when he was living, but rather less, 
for she was not sentimental or morbid, like the 
young ladies in books. 

In six months she married Mr. Hackett, and 
went to live in Hyssop, being as happy in that re- 
lation as fallible mortals can be, and developing 
into a wonderful housekeeper. But the Hyssop 
centipede did not die yet, and often after Edna 
had told John what her father had said about 
him did they both wonder what he could have 
meant ; and though like a good wife she kept from 
her husband the various insinuations and hints 
that Hyssop dames could not refrain from drop- 
ping in her ears, she could not but meditate with 
curiosity on the cause of all the talk, for she had 
too youthful an opinion of human nature to credit 
it with the entire creation of a scandal. 

But it was not till some three or four years 
after their marriage that they found out all that 
lay at the bottom of their troubles. They were 
at a picnic one day, held on the shores of the lake, 
and John had just introduced his wife to Mrs. 
Parke, who was visiting in Hyssop. 

“ By-the-way,” said that lady, in the course of 
conversation, “I heard of you out at Medina last 
winter, John.” 

“How did I come to be known in Medina?” 
asked Mr. Hackett. 

“Our old friend Mrs. Green came there with 
the doctor: he seems to have worn out New 
England, and has taken to the West lately. She 
met Lucy at a sewing circle, and asked all about 
Hyssop people. Lucy mentioned your marriage, 
and Mrs, Green tossed her head with that inde- 
scribable sniff she always gave, if you remember, 
and said she pitied your wife. Lucy was indig- 
nant—you know she always liked you—and in- 
quired why Mrs. Hackett needed pity; and then 
the whole story came out. I happened to come 
into the room behind her and heard it all. Do you 
remember that afternoon you sent Will over to 
Canaan, and forgot to send me word about it ?” 

“Yes, I do,” said John. “I never quite for- 
gave myself for making you so anxious.—You 
see, Edna,” he went on, turning to his wife, “ Will 
Parke was in the bank with me, to do errands 
and such things, on his promotion ; and one aft- 
ernoon I had to send him twenty miles on a mo- 
ment’s notice. I promised to send his mother 


word, and I wrote on the edge of her daily paper, 
which Will’s old dog used to take home every 
night, where Will had gone, and that he would 
not be home till next day; but the dog followed 
Will instead of going home, so she never got word, 
and about two o’clock in the morning down came 





Mrs. Parke and her sister to the bank, knocked 
me uP, be ——, : bob I ey wonder they 
were ten ought to have up my- 
self instead of relying on Bose.” speed 

“That was not all,” added Mrs. Parke. “It 
was a moonlight night in June, and a very hot 
one, which made Mrs. Green restless, so she left 
her bed and sat at her window in the Hyssop 
House, and saw two women whom she did not 
know go to the bank, knock at the window, talk 
to you, and then you came out and went away 
with them, and she did not wait to see you come 
back. This was enough for her active mind to 
interpret into scandal; and if she had not left 
Hyssop that night for Chicago, I don’t know what 
would not have been said about you.” 

Here John and Edna exchanged looks. 

“You should have seen her face when, as she 
concluded her story with, ‘I never knew who 
those women were, but of course— I suddenly 
stepped in front of her and said, ‘I was one of 
them, and my sister Adeline the other,’ proceed- 
ing then to tell the truth of the story.” 

“Do you think she ever mentioned it to any 
one here ?” asked Edna. 

“T put that question to her, for I know her to 
be a busybody, but she declared she never had. 
She began to tell it to Lucelia Pratt that morn- 
ing, but I came in and interrupted her. She said 
she knew I was ‘ dreadfully down on folks that 
said a word about anybody, if it was ever so true,’ 
so she stopped when I came in.” 

“Tt was too late,” said John ; “the story must 
have been overheard, retold, and amended.” 

And then he gave Mrs. Parke a brief sketch of 
the trouble he and Edna had been through with, 
undoubtedly from this report gathering length 
and strength and legs to run with, as it went 
about, till it became a veritable centipede. 

“You might ask Miss Pratt if she ever repeat- 
ed it,” suggested Edna to John. 

“Don’t!” said Mrs. Parke, energetically. “There 
is no time worse wasted than in hunting a lie. 
You have outlived its stings, and it would be 
more than useless to hunt it up again into fresh 
action; besides, perhaps it has done you 
service. Who knows that you would have been 
so constant and persistent under other circum- 
stances! Nothing grows faster or flourishes bet- 
ter under contrariety and y than a love 
affair.” st 

Edna colored indignantly, and turned away. 
She has never liked Mrs. Parke since; but John 
only laughed. 
ag this is the true story of a Hyssop centi- 

le. 
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CHAPTER V. 
PIONEERS. 


Berore sitting down to breakfast on this dim 
and dreary morning in February, George Brand 
went to one of the windows of his sitting-room 
and looked around on the busy world without. 
Busy indeed it seemed to be—the steamers hur- 
rying up and down the river, hansoms whirling 
along the Embankment, heavily laden omnibuses 
chasing each other across Waterloo Bridge, the 
under-ground railway from time to time rumbling 
beneath those wintry-looking gardens, and al- 
ways and everywhere the ceaseless murmur of a 
great city. In the midst of all this eager activ- 
ity he was only a spectator. Busy enough the 
world around him seemed to be; he alone was 
idle. 

Well, what had he to look forward to on this 
dull day, when once he had finished his break- 
fast and his newspapers? It had already begun 
to drizzle ; there was to be no saunter up to the 
Park. He would stroll along to his club, and 
say “ Good-morning” to one or two acquaintances, 
Perhaps he would glance at some more newspa- 
pers. Perhaps, tired of reading news that did 
not interest, and forming opinions never to be 
translated into action, he would take refuge in 
the library. Somehow, anyhow, he would des- 
perately tide over the morning till lunch-time. 

Luncheon would be a break ; but after—? He 
had not been long enough in England to become 
familiar with the whist set ; similarly, he had been 
too long abroad to be proficient in English bill- 
iards, even if he had been willing to make either 
whist or pool the pursuit of his life. As for aft- 
ernoon calls and tea-drinking, that may be an 
interesting occupation for young gentlemen in 
search of a wife, but it is too ghastly a business 
for one who has no such views, What then? 
More newspapers? More tedious lounging in the 
hushed library? Or how were the “ impractica- 
ble hours” to be disposed of before came night 
and sleep ? 

George Brand did not stay to consider that, 
when a man in the prime of health and vigor, 

sessed of an ample fortune, unfettered by 
anybody’s will but his own, and burdened by nei- 
ther remorse nor regret, nevertheless begins to 
find life a thing too tedious to be borne, there 
must be a cause for it. On the contrary, instead 
of asking himself any questions, he set about 
ting through his daily programme with an 
nglishman’s determination to be prepared for 
the worst. He walked up to his club, the Walde- 
grave, in Pall Mall. In the morning-room there 
were only two or three old gentlemen, seated in 
easy-chairs near the fire, and grumbling in a loud 
voice—for apparently one or two were rather deaf 
—about the weather. Brand glanced at a few 
more newspapers. Then a happy idea occurred 
to him; he would go up to the smoking-room 
and smoke a cigarette. 
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In this vast hall of a Lav — were only a 
persons—one standing with his back to the fire, 
the other lying back in an easy-chair. The one 
was a florid, elderly gentleman, who was first 
cousin to a junior Lord of the Treasury, and 
therefore claimed to be a profound authority on 
politics, home and foreign. He was a harmless 
poor devil enough, from whom a merciful Provi- 
dence had concealed the fact that his brain pow- 
er was of the smallest. His companion, reclining 
in the easy-chair, was a youthful Fine Art Pro- 
fessor ; an epicene creature; a bundle of languid 
affectations, with the added and fluttering self- 
consciousness of a school-miss, He was absent- 
ly assenting to the propositions of the florid gen- 
tleman, but it is probable that his soul was else- 
where. 

These propositions were to the effect that lead- 
ing articles in a newspaper were a mere imperti- 
nence ; that he himself never read such things ; 
that the business of a newspaper was to supply 
news; and that an intelligent Englishman was 
better capable of forming a judgment on public 
affairs than the hacks of a newspaper office. 
This intelligent Englishman then proceeded to 
deliver his own judgment on the question of the 
day, which turned out to be—to Mr. Brand’s 
great surprise—nothing more nor less than a 
blundering and inaccurate résumé of the opinions 
expressed in a leading article in that morning’s 
Times, At length this one-sided conversation 
between a jackass and a jackanapes became 
too intolerable for Brand, who threw away his 
cigarette and descended once more into the 
hall, 

“A gentleman wishes to see you, sir,” said a 
boy; and at the same moment he caught sight of 
Lord Evelyn. 

“Thank God :” he exclaimed, hurrying forward 
to shake his friend by the hand. ‘Come, Eve- 
lyn, what are you upto? I can’t stand England 
any longer; will you take a run with me ?—Al- 
giers, Egypt, anywhere you like. Let us drop 
down to Dover in the afternoon, and settle it 
there. Or what do you say to the Riviera? we 
should be sure to run against some people at one 
or other of the towns. Upon my life, if you had 
not turned up, I think I should have cut my 
throat before lunch-time.” 

“T have got something better for you to do 
than that,” said the other: “I want you to see 
O'Halloran. Come along; I have a hansom here. 
We shall just catch him at Atkinson’s—the book- 
shop, you know.” 

“Very well; all right,” Brand said, briskly: 
this seemed to be rather a more cheerful busi- 
ness than cutting one’s throat. 

“He’s at his telegraph wire all night,” Lord 
Evelyn said, inthe hansom. “Then he lies down 
for a few hours’ sleep on a sofa. Then he goes 
along to his rooms in Pimlico for breakfast ; but 
at Atkinson’s he generally stops for a while on 
his way, to have his morning drink.” 

“Oh, is that the sort of person ?” 

“Don’t make any mistake. O’Halloran may 
be eccentric in his ways of living, but he is one 
of the most remarkable men I have ever run 
against. His knowledge, his reading—politics, 
philosophy, everything, in shori—the brilliancy 
of his talking when he gets excited, even the 
extraordinary variety of his personal acquaint- 
ance—why, there is nothing going on that he 
does not know about.” 

“But why has this Hibernian genius done 
nothing at all ?” 

“Why? You might as well try to build a 
house with a flash of lightning. He has more 
political knowledge and more power of brilliant 
writing than half the editors in London put to- 
— but he would ruin any paper in twenty- 

our hours, His first object would probably be 

to frighten his readers out of their wits by some 
monstrous paradox ; his next, to show them what 
fools they had been. I don’t know how he has 
been kept on so long where he is, unless it be 
that he deals with news only. I believe he had 
to be withdrawn from the gallery of the House : 
he was very impatient over the prosy members, 
and his remarks about them began to reach the 
Speaker’s ear too frequently.” 

“T gather, then, that he is merely a clever, idle, 
Irish vagabond, who drinks.” 

“He does not drink, And as for his Irish 
name, I suppose he must be Irish either by de- 
scent or birth; but he is continually abusing Ire- 
land and the Irish. Probably, however, he would 
not let anybody else do so.” 

Mr. Atkinson’s book-shop in the Strand was a 
somewhat dingy-looking place, filled with publi- 
cations mostly of an exceedingly advanced char- 
acter. Mr. Atkinson himself claimed to be a bit 
of a reformer, and had indeed brought himself on 
one or two occasions within reach of the law by 
issuing pamphlets of a somewhat too fearless 
aim. On this occasion he was not in the shop; 
so the two friends passed through, ascended a 
dark little stair, and entered a room which smelled 
strongly of tobacco smoke. 

The sole oceupant of this chamber—to whom 
Brand was immediately introduced—was a man of 
about fifty, carelessly if not even shabbily dress- 
ed, with large masses of unkempt hair, and eyes, 
dark gray, deep-set, that had very markedly the 
look of the eyes of a lion. The face was worn 
and pallid; but when lit up with excitement it 
was capable of much expression, and Mr. O’Hal- 
loran, when he did become excited, got very much 
excited indeed. He had laid aside his pipe, and 
was just finishing his gin and soda-water, taken 
from Mr. Atkinson’s private store. 

However, the lion so seldom roars when it is 
expected to roar. Instead of the extraordinary 


creature whom Lord Evelyn had been describing, 
Brand found merely an Irish newspaper reporter, 
who was either tired, or indifferent, or sleepy. 
They talked about some current topic of the hour 
for a few minutes, and then Mr. O’Halloran, with 
@ yawn, rose and said he must go home for 
break fast, 





“Stay a bit, O'Halloran,” Lord Evelyn said, 
in despair; “I—I wanted— The fact is, Mr. 
Brand has been asking me about Ferdinand 
Lind—” 

“ Oh,” said the bushy-headed man, with a quick 
glance of scrutiny at the tall Englishman. “ No, 
no,” he added, with a smile, addressing himself 
directly to Brand. “It is no use your touching 
anything of thatkind. You would want to know 
too much. You would want to have the earth 
dug away from over the catacombs, before you 
went below to follow a solitary guide with a bit 
of candle. You could never be brought to un- 
derstand that the cardinal principle of all secret 
societies has been that obedience is an end and 
aim in itself, and faith the chiefest of all the vir- 
tues. You wouldn’t take anything on trust ; you 
have the pure English temperament.” 

Brand | aera and said nothing. But O’Hal- 
loran sat down again, and began to talk in an idle, 
hap-hazard sort of fashion of the various secret 
societies, religious, social, political, that had be- 
come known to the world, and of their aims and 
their working, and how they had so often fallen 
away into the mere preservation of mummeries, 
or declared themselves only by the commission 
of useless deeds of revenge. 

“ Ah,” said Brand, promptly, “ that is precisely 
what I have been urging on Lord Evelyn. How 
can you know in joining such an association that 
you are not becoming the accomplices of men 
who are merely planning assassination? And 
what good can come of that? How are you like- 
ly to gain anything by the dagger? The great 
social and political changes of the world come in 
tides ; you can neither retard them nor help them 
by sticking pins in the sand.” 

“T am not so sure,” said the other, doubtfully. 
“A little wholesome terrorism has sometimes 
played its part. The 1868 amnesty to the Poles 
in Siberia was not so long after—not more than 
a year after, I think—that little business of Be- 
rezowski, Faith, what a chance that man had!” 

“Who?” 

“ Berezowski,” said he, with an air of contem- 
plation. ‘Two emperors in one carriage; and 
he had two shots at them! Well! well! Orsini 
succeeded better.” 

“Succeeded ?” said George Brand, in simple 
amazement. “Do you call that success? He 
had the reward that he richly merited, at all 
events.” 

“You do not think he was successful?” the 
other said, calmly. “Then you forget how the 
kingdom of Italy came by its liberty. Who do 
you think was the founder of that kingdom of 
Italy—which God preserve till it become some- 
thing better than a kingdom! Not Cavour, with 
all his wiliness; not your Galantuomo, the war- 
rior who wrote up Aspromonte in the face of all 
the world as the synonym for the gratitude of 
kings ; not Garibaldi, who, in spite of Aspro- 
monte, has become now merely the concierge to 
the house of Savoy. The founder of the king- 
dom of Italy was Felix Orsini!—and whether 
heaven or hell contains him, I drink his health.” 

He suited the action to the word. Brand look- 
ed on, not much impressed by what he consider- 
ed a mere piece of bravado. 

“ That is all nonsense, O'Halloran,” Lord Eve- 
lyn said, bluntly. 

“T tell you,” O’Halloran said, with some vehe- 
mence, “that the 14th of January, 1858, kept 
Louis Napoleon in such a state of tremor that he 
would have done a good deal more than lend his 
army to Sardinia to sweep the Austrians out, rath- 
er than abandon himself to the fate that Cavour 
plainly and distinctly indicated. But for the 
threat of another dose of Orsini pills, do you think 
you would ever have heard of Magenta and Sol- 
ferino?” 

He seemed to rouse himself a bit now. 

“No,” he said, “I do not approve of assassina- 
tion as a political weapon. It seldom answers. 
But it has always been the policy of absolute gov- 
ernments, and of their allies the priests and the 
police, to attribute any murders that might occur 
to the secret societies, and so to terrify stupid 
people. It is one of the commonest slanders in 
history. Why, everybody knows how Fouché 
humbugged the first Napoleon, and got up vague 
plots to prove that he, and he alone, knew what 
was going on. When Karl Sand killed Kotzebue 
—oh, of course, that was a fine excuse for the 
German kings and princes to have another raid 
against free speech, though Sand declared he had 
nothing in the world to do with either the Tugend- 
bund or any such society. Who now believes 
that Young Italy killed Count Rossi? Rossi was 
murdered by the agents of the clericals; it was 
distinctly proved. But any stick is good enough 
to beat a dog with. No matter what the slander 
is, so long as you can get up a charge, either for 
the imprisoning of a dangerous enemy or for ter- 
rifying the public mind. You yourself, Mr. Brand 
—I can see that your only notion of the various 
secret societies now in Europe is that they will 
probably assassinate people. That’s what they 
said about the Carbonari, too. The objects of 
the Carbonari were plain as plain could be; but 
no sooner had General Pepe kicked out Ferdi- 
nand and put in a constitutional monarch, than 
Austria must needs attribute every murder that 
was committed to those detestable Carbonari, so 
that she could call upon Prussia and Russia to 
join her in strangling the infant liberties of Eu- 
rope. You see, we can’t get at those royal slan- 
derers. We can get at a man like Sir James 
Graham, when we force him to apologize in the 
House of Commons for having said that Mazzini 
instigated the assassination of the spies Emiliani 
and Lazzareschi.” 

“ But, good heavens!” exclaimed Brand, “ does 
anybody doubt that that was a political double 
murder ?” 

O’ Halloran shrugged his shoulders, and smiled. 

“You may call it murder if you like; others 
might call it a fitting punishment. But all I was 
asking you to do was to remove from your mind 








that bugbear that the autocratic governments of 
Europe have created for their own uses. No se- 
cret society—if you except those Nihilists, who 
appear to have gone mad altogether—I say no 
secret society of the present day recognizes po- 
litical assassination as a normal or desirable 
weapon, though it may have to be resorted to in 
extreme cases. You, as an individual, might, in 
certain circumstances, lawfully kill a man; but 
that is neither the custom, nor the object, nor 
the chief thought of your life.” 

“And there are many of these societies ?” 
Brand asked. 

O'Halloran had carelessly lit himself another 

pipe. 
“More than some people suspect. They are 
growing in secret as rapidly as some kindred so- 
cieties are growing in the open. Look at the 
German socialists; in 1871 they polled only 
120,000 votes; in 1874 they polled 340,000: I 
imagine that Herr Fiirst von Bismarck will find 
some difficulty in suppressing that Frankenstein 
monster he coquetted so long with. Then the 
Knights of Labor in America: you will hear 
something of them by-and-by, or I am mistaken. 
In secret and in the open alike there is a vast 
power growing and growing, increasing in vol- 
ume and bulk from hour to hour, from year to 
year; God only knows in what fashion it will re- 
veal itself. But you may depend on it that when 
the spark does spring out of the cloud—when 
the clearance of the atmosphere is due—people 
will look back on 1688, and 1798, and 1848 as 
mere playthings. The Great Revolution is still 
to come; it may be nearer than some imagine.” 

He had grown more earnest, both in his man- 
ner and his speech. 

“Well,” George Brand said, “timid people 
may re-assure themselves. Where there are so 
many societies, there will be as many different 
aims. Some, like the wilder German socialists, 
will want a general participation of property; 
others a demolition of the churches and crucifix- 
ion of the priests; others the establishment of a 
Universal Republic. There may be a great deal 
of powder stored up, but it will all go off in dif- 
ferent directions in little fire-works.” 

A quick light gleamed in those deep-set, lion- 
like eyes. 

“ Very well said!” was the scornful comment. 
“The Czar himself could not have expressed his 
belief, or at least his hope, more concisely. But 
let me tell you, sir, that the masses of mankind 
are not such hopeless idiots as are some of the 
orators and writers who speak for them, and that 
you will appeal to them in vain if you do not ap- 
peal to their sense of justice, and their belief in 
right, and in the eternal laws of God. You may 
have a particular crowd go mad, or a particular 
city go mad; but the heart of the people beats 
true, and if you desire a great political change, 
you must appeal to their love of fair and honest 
dealing as between man and man. And even if 
the aims of these societies are diverse, what then ? 
What. would you think, now, if it were possible 
to construct a common platform, where certain 
aims at least could be accepted by all, and be- 
come bonds to unite those who are hoping for 
better things all over the earth? What would 
you think if it were possible, out of such co-oper- 
ation, to form a great and powerful organization 
for the compelling of peace, the teaching of the 
first principles of freedom and co-operation and 
public justice, the giving the poorer of the earth 
at last a chance of reaping the reward of their 
own labor? That did not occur to you as a pos- 
sible thing, perhaps? You have only studied 
the ways of kings and governments; each one 
for himself. ‘Come over my boundary, and I 
will cleave your head; or rather I will send my 
common people to do it, for a little blood-letting 
from time to time is good for that vile and igno- 
rant body.’ But the vile and ignorant body may 
begin to tire of that recurrent blood-letting, and 
might perhaps even say, ‘Brother across the 
boundary, I have no quarrel with you. You are 
poor and ignorant like myself ; the travail of the 
earth lies hard on you; I would rather give you 
my hand. If I have any quarrel, surely it is with 
the tyrants of the earth, who have kept both you 
and me enslaved, who have taken away our chil- 
dren from us, who have left us scarcely bread. 
How long, 0 Lord! how long? We are tired of 
the reign of Cesar ; we are beaten down with it ; 
who will help us now to establish the reign of 
Christ ?” 

He rose. Despite the unkempt hair, this man 
looked quite handsome now, while this serious 
look was in his face. Brand began to perceive 
whence his friend Evelyn had derived at least 
some of his inspiration. 

“Meanwhile,” O’Halloran said, with a light, 
scornful laugh, “ Christianity has been of excel- 
lent service to Cesar; it has been the big police- 
man of Europe. Do you think these poor wretch- 
es would have been so patient if they had not 
believed there was some compensation reserved 
for them beyond the grave? They would have 
had Cesar by the throat by this time.” 

“Then that scheme of co-operation you men- 
tioned,” Brand said, somewhat hastily, for he 
saw that O’Halloran was about to leave—“ that 
is what Ferdinand Lind is working at?” 

The other started. 

“T can not give you any information on that 
point,” said O’Halloran, gravely. “ And I do not 
think you are likely to get much anywhere, if you 
are only moved by curiosity, however sympathet- 
ic and well-wishing.” 

He took up his hat and stick. 

“ Good-by, Mr. Brand,” said he; and he looked 
at him with a kindly look. “ As far as I can 
judge, you are now in the position of a man 
at a partly opened door, half afraid to enter, and 
too curious to draw back. Well, my advice to 
you is—Draw back. Or at least remember this : 
that before you enter that room you must be 
without doubt—and without fear.” 

[To BE OONTINUED.] 





WORK. 


Ir some great angel spake to me to-night 
In awful language of the unknown land, 
Bidding me choose from treasure infinite, 
From goodly gifts and glories in his hand, 
The thing I coveted, what should I take? 
Fame’s wreath of bays? the fickle world’s esteem ? 
Nay: greenest bays may wave on brows that ache, 
And world’s applauding passeth as a dream. 
Should I choose Love to fill mine empty heart 
With soft strong sweetness, as in days of old? 
Nay: for Love’s rapture hath an after-smart, 
And on Love’s rose the thorns are manifold. 
Should I choose Life with long-succeeding years ? 
Nay: earth’s long life is longer time for tears. 


I would choose Work, and never-failing power 

To work without weak hindrance by the way, 
Without recurrence of the weary hour 

When tired, tyrant Nature holds its sway 
Over the busy brain and toiling hand. 

Ah! if an angel came to me to-night, 
Speaking in language of the unknown land, 

So would I choose from treasure infinite, 
But well I know the blessed gift I crave, 

The tireless strength for never-ending task, 
Is not for this life. But beyond the grave 

It may be I shall find the thing I ask: 
For I believe there is a better land, 

— — and work, and strength go hand in 

an 





GENERAL GRANT IN MEXICO. 


JHE accompanying interesting illustrations of 

the residence occupied by General Grant dur- 
ing his recent visit to the city of Mexico furnish 
excellent examples of the architecture of one of 
the most beautiful cities of the Western Continent. 
Situated on the great central table-land of Mex- 
ico, at an elevation of about 7500 feet above the 
level of the sea, the magnificent city of Cortez en- 
joys a deliciously cool and salubrious temperature, 
and commands a wide-spread view of exceeding 
loveliness. The wide, straight, well-paved streets 
cross each other at right angles, and are lined with 
brilliantly painted stone houses, with balconies 
extending before the windows. Spacious plazas, 
adorned with trees, flowers, and public fountzins, 
abound in every part of the town. The principal 
edifices are the majestic Cathedral, the National 
Museum, the Custom-house, the Post-office, and 
numerous fine churches and convents. 

The usual style of Mexican residence of the 
better class consists of an open quadrangle, from 
which galleries look down upon the court. The 
height is seldom greater than two stories, though 
the ceilings are very lofty. A wide and massive 
archway opens from the street, giving a pleasant 
draught of air through the interior. A fountain 
frequently adorns the centre of the court, and 
plants are set about with pretty effect. 

It was into such a house that the travelling 
party of General Grant was ushered upon their 
arrival in the city of Mexico. A wing of the 
School of Mines (El Minerea), one of the most 
ornate and substantial buildings in the city, had 
been completely refurnished for the entertain- 
ment of the American guests. It was in the 
main pavilion of this structure that the Interna- 
tional Exhibition was held last year. 

To the left of the portal on entering the guard- 
room was located. A detachment of the Engineer 
Corps, handsomely uniformed, acted as a guard 
of honor. The living-rooms were all upon the 
second floor, which was attained by a stairway to 
the right, solidly constructed of marble; at each 
landing an arch, guarded by a balustrade, looked 
out upon the court-yard ; an anteroom at the top 
opened upon a reading and writing room, fur- 
nished with a handsome desk and all the appli- 
ances of an office. The parlor, a fine large room, 
was carpeted with a rich pattern of Brussels. 
Statuettes standing upon fluted pedestals peeped 
from between the lace curtains. The furniture, 
of carved French fashion, was relieved very ef- 
fectively by easy-chairs of Austrian bent wood. 
A grand piano occupied one corner, and a full- 
length portrait of Washington filled a large place 
upon the wall. 

To the left were the apartments of General 
and Mrs. Grant, and at the opposite end doors 
opened upon similar rooms occupied by General 
and Mrs. Sheridan. Others of the party occu- 
pied a range of rooms all richly upholstered, 
giving a view of the interior from the gallery, 
and an outlook upon a very ancient and pictur- 
esque church opposite, upon the side street, now 
used as a public library. The remaining side of 
the gallery led to a dining hall and the kitchens. 
The first-named was richly painted in dark brown, 
and enlivened by a number of well-executed still- 
life paintings. The best cooks in Mexico pre- 
sided in the culinary department. As the party 
was essentially “at home,” it was decided to adopt 
home hours and customs as to meals. General 
Grant unbends at the table, taking an active part 
in the conversation. His abstracted air might 
lead one to believe him oblivious of the purport 
of the table-talk, but a word put in here and 
there shows that he seldom loses track of the 
discussion current with others of the party. The 
General takes an evident pleasure in detailing 
reminiscences of the past two years of travel, 
and Mrs. Grant, who has been his constant com- 
panion in travel, speaks in a pleasant way of 
many “ unconsidered trifles” of experience in for- 
eign lands. 

Perhaps the prettiest feature of this Mexican 
home was the flower garden set at one end of the 
gallery, where statuary, fountains, and rare flow- 
ering plants filled the entire space—an area about 
the size of an ogdinary American parlor. Hang- 
ing baskets of plants depended around the quad- 
rangle, and banks of shrubs in pots were arranged 
along the verge of the tile roof above. At night 
the scene was lighted by large globular lanterns. 
The resulting effect was especially pleasant and 
restful. 

Some half dozen carriages were at the disposal 
of the party, one or more of them having been 
imported for the household of Maximilian, and 
they were generally in use after four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when it is the custom to drive to 





THE STAIRWAY. 


the Paseo del Bucareli—a broad avenue, in lieu 
of a park, where it is the fashion to drive in a 
long procession up and down, passing en route 
an imposing equestrian statue of CarlosTV. The 
ladies ride almost entirely in closed carriages, 
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THE PORTAL. 
which prevents any very critical inspection of 








their costumes. They have a fashion of twink- 
ling their fingers toward caballero acquaintances, 
who ride upon richly caparisoned horses in the 
space between the opposing lines of vehicles. 


‘This mode of salutation is very effective, and 
arrests attention at once. The children of the 
tropics are adepts in the matter of pantomime. 
The Mexicans are quite as ceremonious in their 
ways as the French. A favorite greeting is, “My 


house is yours,” This is hardly to be taken lit- 


erally ; indeed, the stranger will find the citizen 
rather shy of genuine invitations until he has 
won his entire confidence, after which he will 
prove a faithful and attentive friend 
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Tidies, 
Figs. 1-9. 
THe tidy 
Fig. 1 is made 
of white Jac- 
quard — linen 
with squares 
of Aida can- 
vas, and a bor- 
der of the lat- 
ter material, 
and is edged 
with — fringe. 
The squares 
and stripes 
are ornament 
ed with em- 
broidery _ fig- 
ures. Fig. 7 
gives the de- 
sign for’ the 
squares, and 
Figs. 8 and 9 the designs for the stripes; these are worked in 
cross stitch with crewel worsted in the colors given in the 
description of symbols. Instead of the design Fig. 7, that 
shown by Fig. 6 may be used, 


derlaid with a side- 
pleated ruffle of 
satin. The basque 
of damask has 
sleeves covered 
with pleated satin, 
and trimmed with 
bands of damask. 
Fig. 2.—Casu- 
MERE Dress. This 
dress of beige-col- 
ored cashmere con- 
sists of a skirt and 
polonaise. The 
skirt is cut.in tabs 
on the under edge, 
and bound narrow 
with satin. Under- 
neath the tabs on 


































FoR SMOKING- 
Pace 260, 





Fig. 5.—Derauw ror Tipy, Fie. 3. 
Fig. 4.—Deram ror Tuy, Fic. 2. 
the wrong side of the skirt is sewed a 
side-pleated ruffle. The polonaise is 
trimmed in a similar manner, and fur- 
nished with buttons and button-holes 
for closing. 











The foundation for the tidy Fig. 2 is of cream-col- 





Fig. 1.—Oprra-Giass.—[See Fig. 2; and 


Fig. 3, Page 260.] 








ored linen 





crape, with 








a woven bor- 
der composed of 
alternately close 
squares of Java can- 
vas and  open-work 
squares, which are em- 
broidered in the design 
Fig. 4. First overcast the 
close edge of the squares 








with button-hole stitches 














Fig. 8.—Desien ror Tiny, Fie. 1. 


Description of Symbols: @ ist (darkest), ® 2d, @ 3d 
dightest), Green ; % ist (darkest), @ 2d, © 8d (lightest), 


Red ; - Foundation, 




















of red cotton, working each 
stitch over three threads 
in height and four threads 
in width (five threads on 
the corners), and on the 
corners work triple cross 






















of Bazar No. 16, 
Vok XIUL (see ac- 
companying descrip- 
tion). Figs. 1 and 2 are 
worked on white flannel in 
point Russe, the stems, sprays, 
and leaves with green filling silk 
in several shades, the rose-buds 
with two shades of pink, the small 
flowers and the large round flow- 
ers with blue, and the stamens in- 
side of the latter with yellow fill- 
ing silk. The design Fig. 3 is 
worked in Afghan stitch with 





Designs for Cradle or Carriage 


Afghans, Figs. 1-5. 
See illustrations on page 260, 
Tuese designs are the same as those 


shown in the afghans on double page 


Fig. 2.—Oprra-Giass.—[See Fig. 1; and 


Fig. 3, Page 260. } 
























































Fig. 9.—Desicn ror Tiny, Fie. 1. 


Description of Symbols: & 1st (dark- 
est), ® 2d, © 3d (lightest), Green ; 


sat @ ist (darkest), ® 2d, @ 3d, © 4th 
ops (lightest), Red ; ' Foundation. 
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Fig. 6.—Desian ror Tipy, Fic. 1, 
Description of Le bony rma @ ist (dark- 
est), # 2d, & 3d (lightest), Green ; 

S Red ; & ist (darkest), & 2d, ™ 3d, 
© 4th (lightest), Blue; - Foundation, 


stitches each over three threads in 
height and width. Embroider. one 
of the open-work squares with cross 
stitches worked on the intersecting 
points of the threads. In the sec- 
ond square, in the corners, work 
fourfold cross stitches over the 
threads bordered by four button- 
hole stitches, and overcast the other 
threads with single cross stitches. 
The edge of the tidy is bordered 
with fringe. 

The tidy Fig. 3 is made of gray 
Jacquard linen alternating with 
squares of Aida canvas; these are 
embroidered in ¢ross stitch and 
Holbein-work with red and blue 
cotton in the design Fig. 5, alter- 
nately, so that the design figures 
which are worked with blue cotton 
in one square are worked with red 
cotton in the next. Turn down the 
material on the edge on the wrong 
side for a hem, fasten it with but- 
ton-hole stitches of red and blue 
cotton worked far apart, and edge 
the tidy with gray cotton lace, the 
design figures of which are em- 
broidered in  herring-bone stitch 
with blue cotton as shown by the 
illustration. 


Opera-Glass, Figs. 1-3. 
Figs. 1-3 show an opera-glass of 
a new and practical design. Fig. 2 
shows the opera-glass closed. Fig. 
8, page 2609, represents it drawn 
apart, and Fig. 1 shows it in posi- 
tion for use. 


Ladies’ Dresses, Figs, 1 and 2, 

Fig. 1.—Dress ror Evprerty Lapy, 
The skirt of black damask has the 
front breadth covered with shirred 
black satin. On the bottom the 
skirt is cut in points, which are un- 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Evperty Lapy. Fi 
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Fig. 7.—Dersien ror Tiny, Fig. 1. 
Description of Symbols: ® 1st (dark- 
est), # 2d, & 8d (lightest), Green ; © ist 
(darkest), 2 2d, © 3d dightest), Brown; 
@ ist (darkest), @ 2d, © 3d (lightest), 
Blue; - Foundation. 


white worsted, and is run with pink 
and olive green filling silk. The 
strip Fig. 4 is worked with blue 
worsted in a variety of the Afghan 
stitch, with a dotted design. It is 
embroidered in point Russe, and or- 
namented with small pink silk but- 
tons (see description of afghan Fig. 
1, Bazar No. 16, Vol. XIII). The 
strip Fig. 5 (see description of af- 
ghan Fig. 2) is worked with blue 
worsted in double and single crochet. 


7 
Monograms, Figs, 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 260. 
THESE monograms are worked in 
satin and tent stitch with fine em- 
broidery cotton, 


Cravat End.—Netted Guipure. 
See illustration on page 260. 
Work the foundation in straight 
netting with medium-sized thread, 
and darn it in point de toile, point 
d’esprit, and point de reprise with 
similar thread. The edge of the 
close strip darned in point de toile 
consists of chain stich rows of fine 
red silk. Work the scallops on the 
edge in button-hole stitch, and cut 
away the projecting netted ground. 





Tapestry Star Rug. 

Tris is a handsome rug, made of 
ravelling of carpets, such as Brus- 
sels, ingrain, ete. 

Ravel out each color as nearly as 





possible, keep them separate, using 
care not to tangle or press the 
crimped woollen woof, and discard- 
ing all hemp or cotton threads, 
Wind each color in loose balls, or, 
better still, “mat” them, placing 
each color in a large pasteboard 
box. When a quantity has been 
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collected, take knitting-pins the size of a lead- 
pencil, and knit sixteen wedge-shaped blocks, 
commencing with one stitch, and adding one on 
each side until twelve inches wide, as you pro- 
ceed making a loop on each stitch by twining the 
wool round the first finger of the left hand. 
Make eight blocks of shades of yellow and red, 
and eight of green, blue, purple, and orange—two 
of each. Then knit four square blocks as large 
as the long side of the wedge-shaped block, of 
black, in the same manner, also four triangular 
ones, equal to half of the square blocks, of any 
colors, such as brown, slate, oak, and myrtle 
green. Now sew eight of the wedge-shaped 
blocks, to form a circular centre, radiating it 
with the remaining eight by sewing the ends to- 
gether, two on each side, and end with the points 
extended; then fit the squares into the corners 
and the triangles into the spaces left between the 
points. Knit a straight border of odds and ends, 
and make or buy woollen fringe for the edge. 
Line with any strong material, and a handsome 
and softly tufted rug will repay all labor spent 
upon it. 





Gentlemen,—I enclose order for a further sup- 
ply of “Constitution Water;” please ship at 
once, as I have only three bottles on my shelf, 
and I expect they will be sold within next twen- 
ty-four hours. I know of no remedy equal to 
“Constitution Water” for Diabetes and Kidney 
diseases. It is truly a specific for the diseases 
it is recommended to cure—an article of real 
merit, Yours truly, 

Ww». Tuck, Druggist. 
Wirxesparer, Pa., March 19, 1880. 
To Messrs. Moraan & Aten, New York. 





“ Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offered. Jt is not a spring water, 
buta bs amp by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a ey. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St. Y.—[{Com.} 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN TYPHOID FEVER. 

I have been greatly benefited myself, as also have 
others, from using Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. I have 
used it to the exclusion of all other remedies in Ty- 
phoid fever, with very gratifying results to myself, and 
with thanks ~— my = nts for so agreeable a remedy. 
—{Com.] RLLAM, M.D., St. Charles, Minn. 





To beautify and dress the hair and restore it to its 
natural color, and impart that beautiful gioss, etc., 


use Mrs. 8. A, Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer. Svid by 
Druggists.—{Com.} 
rons amar RL eer 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar. 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
Can be eaten by fy without fear of 


.—No other prep- 


past 
the ills resulting from heavy, gestible food. Sold 
only in - by all Grocers. 

Roya. Baxine Powprr Co., New York. 


A.SELIG, 


813 BROADWAY, N. Y., 
IMPORTER OF 
Honiton, Point Lace Braids, and Books of Instruction 
for Lace-Making, Crewels, Kensington Embroideries, 
and all materi is for Needlework, Fringes, Gimps, 
and 0 of every description, to match 
any oalen, at popular prices. Samples: sent. 








Wur WILL A Lapy wear false 
“waves” and “ frizzes” which 
look artificial, injure the scalp, 
and produce permanent baldness 
when she can have luxuriant 
clustering 
NATURAL CURLS 
by using RAY’S CURLING 
LIXIR. Try it and be con- 
Absolutely harmless, 
anda oe Legge Dressi 
Prior, $1.00. For sale by “aii 
first-class ye or can be or- 
dered direct from headquarters, 
Ray Manufacturing Co. 
P.O. Box 101, Washington, D. C. 
Six bottles sent by express for five dollars. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies and Gentlemen. For 
Circular, address MARGARET VALLIERE, 
P.@. Box 1921, New York City. 


eal Bale MISESTE@; 


San 
itcheock'’ 's Music Store, 82 Park Row, New 

















ork. 





Dee Gs AND TOILET Serre. b 
HA. yy ae Draggist (estab- 








— shad 2te, B08 Sixth Ave., N.¥., offers for sale Drugs, 
hemicals, Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Cosmetics, 
te Orders by wail solicited and promptly filled. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 

INVISIBLE FRONTS, the latest Pari- 
sian Novelties for making ladies look young and 
beautiful, in great variety, from T5c. upwards. 

SWITCHES, finest quality, all long hair, from 
$6 00 upwards. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

COMBINGS made up by a new improved 
method—roots all one way—cheaper and better than 
by any other house. 

HAIR NETS, all shades, largest and best im- 
ported, 15c. each ; $i 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

DIAPHOLINE, the new dressing to stain or 
dye any shade of hair to a handsome drab, ashes of 
roses, or mouse color, $2 00 per bottle. 

HAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, on hand, a full assortment of 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty a specialty, 
$1 00 and 50 cts. per box. Applied free of charge. 

Veloutine Face Powders, Pink, White, and 
Olive, 50c. and $1 00 per box. 

LA BELLOGENE Face Powder, delightfully 

rfumed and warranted to harmless. Large 

xes, 25c. each. 

An unequalled assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices. 

Send for our New Catalogue, “*How to be Beauti- 
ful,” with 75 illustrations, free of charge. 

Goods sent to-all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.O.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, L. SHAW, 54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave, 


’ A warm iron passed over 
the back of these PAPERS 
* TRANSFERS the Pattern 
y « 





to any fabric. Designs in 
Crewels, Embroidery, 
Initial Letters, 
Braiding. 
Supplied by all 
’ ZEPHYR WOOL STORES, 
’ Three books of Patterns 


y, sent, post free, on receipt 
of Ten Cents. 


892 BROADWAY, 
New York City. 


ART NEEDLEWORK 


AND MATERIALS. 
BENTLEY BROTHERS, 48 and 50 Walker Street, 
Have just issued NEW Catalogue. 
Send 3c. Stamp. 


and 

























The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which justtook 
ist Premium at the Cin- 
cinnati Industrial Expo- 
) sition), made wholly of 

natural curly hair, is indis- 
* pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair is thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
¥ warm weather. It is the “latest” 

Gai) and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.O.D., 
with privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


Copyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 





DR. WARNER’S 


ABDOMINAL CORSET, 


With Extension Front. 


LS This is the most 

}}] graceful, elegant, and 
comfortable ABDOMINAL 
Corset ever made. It 
supports the abdomen 
without cramping the 
movements of the body. 
Ladies who cannot wear 
the ordinary Abdom- 
inal Corset can wear 
this with ease. Price, 
& $2 00. 


WARNER BROS., 


' 361 Broadway, N.Y. 
THE 


Admuration 


OF THE 


WORLD. 
Mrs.§.A.Allen's 


WORLD'S 


Hair Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
R its wonderful life-giving prop- 
erties to faded or falling hair, and 
QUICKLY CHANGING GRAY OR 
WHITE HAIR to its natural youthful 
COLOR and BEAUTY. 


IT IS NOT A DYE. 


It requires only a few applications to restore gray 
hair to its youthful color and lustrous beauty, and 
induce luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is 
all that is needed to preserve it in its highest perfec- 
tion and beauty. DANDRUFF is quickly and per- 
manently removed. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HYGIENIC 


(= 4/ UNDERGARMENTS 
4a Ladies’ and Children. 
3 aide 



















Chemilettes, Emancipation, 
Dress Reform & Comfort Waists, 
Shoulder Braces, Abdominal Sup- 
porters, &c. 


&#™ Illustrated Catalogue Free. 
Mrs. A. Fletcher & Co., 
6 E. 14th St, N.Y. City. 


50 Fancy Cards, 10c. ; or 20 Japanese Chromo, 
10c, Stamps taken. J. B. Husrtep, Nassau, N.Y. 














PREPARED TO APPLY TO 
Silks, Satins, Muslins, and any other Fabric, 
By simply matatoning the back of the Dicture, and pressing same with a hot iron. 
: PATENTED NOVEMBER 12th, 1878. 
6, MINERAL DECALC OMANITE, 
For Burning in on Porcelain, Articles for Decorating, 
PALM & FECHTELER {opp! 2° Stewar’s.} NI EW YORK. 


CATALOGUE SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 








PREPARED ONLY 
BY THE 


Liebig Taboratary 


Chenical Wort C0, 
N.Y, and London, 


‘¢MIy patients derive asaited and decided benefit from it,’ says Professor J. M. 


CARNOCHAN, M.D., Prof. of Surgery, &. 


** From repeated personal trials, I am convinced that its use is highly bene- 
ficial. The properties of the Coca are the most remarkable of any known to the 
medical world, says SIR ROBERT CHRISTISON, M.D., Physician to Her Majesty the Queen, &. 





So cuabyaltieading Dest 
orapackage ofthe Remedyin 2, 
Onlreceipt of the pric® 
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James B. Horner. 


ar and Notion Dealers, 
either.form’ Twenty preeents 
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DEPOT, SOMAIDEN LANE, NY. CITY. 


| Observe the name “ MARSHALL'S.” 


Take neo other. 
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THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. Mitac in 1830. 


a we’ reputation as the most and ¢ 
‘Hight recommended asa gener tonic, a nppetcn, 
yay anti- ial for 
nervous, or debited ‘and those living in damp loca 
tions, or exposed to the ague, Price, $1.00. 


J. MILHAU’S SON, 


PHARMACIST, 183 3 Broadway, N N.Y. Y. 


THE FIFTH AVENUE > 


BABY CARRIAGE 
NEWEST AND MOST STYLISH, 
Awarded Premium by American 

Institute, 1879. 
=, )/ Y\NCRANDALL & CO., 
ANSI Se No. 569 3d Ave., N. ¥. 
SLY Carriages shipped C.0.D. to any 
Ni locality, wholesale and Retail. 








Send for Circular, 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated "Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Highest edical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, Dyspe re eee, Skin, Urinary, and kin- 
dred afflictions. D HOTEL, weekly rates, $8 
to $17 50. For complete guide address 

GRAN EL 60., Ottawa, Canada. — 


LADIES | 


Who wish to purchase any 
kind of Human Hair Goods, 
Invisible Fronts, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, &c., will ieee both 
time and money fouxny 4 
for our latest Jad richly i 
lustrated Catalogue, which is 
mailed free. Address 
HAUSSER & CO., 
dmporters of Human Hair, 
300 Grand Street, 
New Yor« Ciry. 
Goods sent, C.0. D., with 
privilege of examination. 


Q OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
S made with promptitude and 
























PURCHASES 


taste. References in all pore of the country. Circu- 


lars, ong full —— oe sent free, by addressing 


mee =n 42is. New een City. 
REMOVAL. 
« WIENER, Manufacturer of 
trich Feathers. 


From 295 6th Ave. to No. 10 West 4th 3+¢., 
between Broadway and Mercer St., New York. 













Lrsrary or Conerrss, 
Corynieut Orrior, W asutneTon. 
To wit: Be rr Rememurren, that on the 20th day of 
March, Anno Domini 1889, BENJAMIN VAUGHAN 
ABBOTT, AUSTIN ABBOTT, LYMAN ABBOTT, 
and EDWARD ABBOTT, sons of JACOB ABBOTT, 
deceased, of the United States, have deposited in this 
Office the titles of Books, the titles or descriptions of 
which are in the following words, to wit: 
MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
MAINE. By Jacos Anport. 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
ERIE CANAL. By Jacon Anssort. 

MARCO PAUL’S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
NEW YORK. By Jacos Asnorr. 

MARCO PAUL'S VOYAGES AND TRAVELS.— 
VERMONT. By Jacon Anport. 


The right whereof the: os he eigenen in con- 
formity with the laws of fhe. POFFORD, respecting 


copyrights. 
pate bo of Congress, 


In renewal of copyrights of the above works for the 
further term of fourteen years from the expiration of 
their respective copyrights: oe " April z. 1880; 
* Erie Canal,” June 10, 1880; “* New "Yor .” June 16, 
1880; “Vermont,” June 1 16, 1 








AND 
to make up 


are for = rime ate ‘all ages. 
BEST & C0. 3 315 Sixth | Ave., N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 
Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON. 
P.O. Box 1654, New York, 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 











STEEL PENS 


for DAL PAR 


~1878. 


HAIR. 


- POS SITION- 








Port oumnare coos 





| Fy sny OF TASTE in Decorative Art, “ Soaies on 
Linen,” Doyleys, &c., will be interested in my new 
Illustrated Circulars. F. ‘A. WHITING, Dunellen, N.J. 


5 aapet Cards. New eee OL SCs, 
name, 10c. G. A. Spatne, Northford 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 








OUT 


brichs Fashion Quarterly 


FOR SPRING, 1880, 


Conner 114 pages, and hundreds of illustrations, 
showing the very latest details of Fashion in all its 
branches, together with a complete and reliable list 
of all the latest metropolitan retail prices. 


BUY IT, STUDY IT, 
AND FILE IT FOR REFERENCE. 
You will save a year’s subscription on your first 

a . shopping. 


dvance Specimen Sheets and Premium List sent 
on to any 


Subscription, 50 cents a year. 


Single Copies, 15 cents. 
Address 


EHRICH BROS, 


287 to 295 Eighth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





Ladies visiting, or resident in the City, are invited 
to call and inspect our new opened lines of Spring 
Goods in every department. 


Preparatory to Alterations, 


MADE NECESSARY BY THE ADDITION OF 





NO. 845 BROADWAY TO OUR PRESENT STORE, 
WE OFFER 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


Le Boutilier Bros., 


48 East 14th St. 847 Broadway. 


AL StEWATEC 


Are now Exhibiting a Special Assortment of 
Novelties in 


Made-0) Lace Articles 


FOR LADIES’ NECKWEAR. 
Fichus, Neckerchiefs, Scarfs, 
Ties, Jabots, Handkerchiefs, &c., 


In the NEW LANGUEDOC, POINT D'ALENCON, 
And BRETONNE LACES. Also, 


Spanish Scarfs, 
Mantillas and Oblongs, 


And a RICH and ELEGANT COLLECTION of 


TRIMMING LACES 


OF EVERY VARIETY and QUALITY. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


fo Preserve your Teeth Delluc’s 
na meed , Preparations 


e, 
a s — ) 
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THE MOST PLE 


S Pectoral Cough 
™ Syrup, &c.,&c. 
GOLD EVERYWHERE Gend for Circu'ars 


THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cosmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 


L. SHA W?’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


5 Elegant Scroll, Motto, Wreath, &c., Cards, all new 
styles, name on, 10c. Carp Mixxs, Northford, Ct. 


40 Skeins German Worsted, 21 colors and shades, 12 
Perforated Mottoes and over 100 New Designs for 
Worsted Work, postpaid by mail for only #1. Best 
dollar package ever offered. Worth about Three Dol- 
lars at Retail Prices. F.W. Ganprver, Lynn, Mass. 


50 } CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name on, l(c. E. D. Gituerr, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 























Simpson, Crawiord, & Simpson, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


RICHARD MEARES & CO., 


ARE NOW PREPARED TO SHOW THE LATEST 


Spring Novelties 


IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 


The balance of our OPENING SUITS will be 
offered this week at an extraordinary reduction. 

Particular attention is directed to our own special 
designs in 


“Fine Lace-Trimmed Underwear.” 


OUR SPRING CATALOGUE will be issued in a 
few days, and will be sent free on application. 


SIMPSON, CRAWFORD, & SIMPSON, 


6th Avenue and 19th Street, New York. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


SPRING EXPOSITION OF 


Paris Costumes, Evening and Reception Dresses, 
Mantles, Street and Carriage Wraps, India 
Shawls, Children’s and Misses’ Suits, Infants’ 
Outfits, Ladies’ Paris Underwear, Wrappers, &c. 


Broadway & [9th St, 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


BW UBGANS Stops, bene Golden Tongue Reeds, Uct's, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover ‘* Book, $9423 to $255. Before 
you buy be sure to write me. Illustrated Newspaper sent Free. 
Address DANL. F, BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey. 

$12 Ovrrit free to Agents, and all expenses 
paid. Address H. B. Shaw, Alfred, Me. 














5) 1) Gold , Crystal, Lace, Perfumed ,& Chromo cards,name 
in gold and jet, 10¢. Clinton Bros.,Clintonville,Ct. 





is809 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
35 Departments of Novelties at Bargains. 
SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 





BOYS’ SUITS. ovo SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. O O GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. O O crocKERY. 
SILKS. 0 O CHINA. 


JONES 


x x 
| Eighth Avenue 








Eighth Avenue 
AND | 
Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. | 


JONES 








SHOES. Q 0 LACES. 
CARPETS. (J O GLOVES. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 a} HOSIERY. 
FURNITURE. OA ov MILLINERY. 


DOMESTICS, Vv hace Peeias oe 





Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished. 


Samples sent free. Send 8-cent stamp for Ilus- 
trated | Catalogue, 100 pages. 


KEYES, 


349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


Our Spring and Sommer Catalogue, 


Showing the latest novelties in 


Dry Goods, Costumes, 


AND 


Fancy Goods, 


WILL BE ISSUED APRIL 5th, 


And forwarded on receipt of stamp to any address. 





All out-of-town orders filled with the utmost de- 
spatch and care. 





Gilt edge, chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, &c.,Cards, with 
vv name, 10c, FRANKLIN PRINTING Cor, Fair Haven, Ct. 





1 4Q ELEGANT New Style Chromo Cards, with name, 
10c.. » postpaid. Gao. L Rex & Co, » Nesean, N.Y. 








1780 


One Hundred Years Old. 


1880 








LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE. 





WALTER BAKER & CO., 


Dorchester, Mass. 


CHOCOLATE, BROMA, AND COCO 


In their best and purest form, contain every ingredient that is 
needful for the sustenance and growth of the human system, 
being composed as determined by chemical analysis of starch, 
gum, gluten, oil, and a white eryetallizable substance called 
theobromine, similar to theine 

nitrogen and being an important adjunct to nutrition. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


Our Book of Choice Chocolate Receipts will be sent free to any address. 


n tea, but containing more 











HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, 


by the most inexperienced. 


Printed directions accompany each Suit. 


so as to be adjusted 
Ladies’ Suits 


are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 
The following are some of our latest SPRING Patterns for 1880, and will 
be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS for each 


Pattern. 


VOLUME XIll. 


SHORT POINTED BASQUE, Flowing Train, 

with Paniers and Puffed Tablier............ No. 8 

a BASQUE AND TRIMMED SHORT as 
KIRT 


a 


vaLico SUIT: Plain Round Waist, Plain 
Over-skirt, Short Skirt, and Bib Apron.... “ 
SHIRRED POLONAISE and Short Skirt...... bed 
PRINCE ALBERT BASQUE, and Trimmed 
Skirt with Panier Drapery............ eeceee eat 
GIRL’S SUIT: Panier Basque, Trimmed Skirt, 
and Vandyck Sacque (for girl from 7 to 15 
WOON CINE os. 0 6.0 6060 cada connuhtescdssicdacee °F 
APRON OVER- DRESS, Plain Round Waist, x 


a> 


and Full Walking BUN SS 5s aa aus ae 8 
BLACK SILK SUIT: Basque, and Over-skirt 
attached to Long Walking Skirt........... «9 
COMBINATION POLONAISE and Walking 
Geb viks i svc ctes testcase sevcsciccccdvaave ae 
DOUBLE - BREASTED SKIRTED JACKET 
with Curved Front, Slashed Over-skirt, and 
WE Ws a os 0 cei ee hddtinne cocecsnsiccsce “2 





ROBESPIERRE COAT and Walking Skirt....No.12 


HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME: Pleated 
Basque, Tallien Over-skirt, and Walking 


Pins CObnaesncdvesds copnsacestesdecnsenase * 
MOURNING COSTUME: Coat nae and 

MG GiGi ons cnccccndcccsencsscenseseces aa 
ENGLISH SURTOUT, and Full Round Skirt.. “ 18 
OVER- DRESS, Kilt Skirt, bape ne Coat 

(for child from 2 to 7 FORGE GEE)... ccnccscess « 18 
MARIE CHRISTINE MANTLE, Revers Over- 

skirt, and Short, Round Skirt.............. “ 15 
VISITE MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 

Moan Biints.... ccscotscsdecwesccsvcdsssvvece oy 


SLEEVED MANTLE WITH PLEATED BACK, 
Apron Over-skirt, and Demi-Trained Skirt.. “ 16 


SHORT SUIT, with Train buttoned on....... - 2 

SLEEVED MANTLE, Apron Over-skirt, and 
ORE ECP ee en * 2 

POSTILION BASQUE, Short Tablier Over- 
Skirt, and Round Skirt.............eceesees “9 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 


tion. Address 





E idly & Sus, 


Grand and Allen Sts, New York. 


STRAW GOODS. 


LARGEST STOCK IN AMERICA, 
WITHOUT DOUBT. 
SEVERAL CASES OF 

FRENCH CHIPS, 
DUNSTABLES, 


FINE MILANS, 
FOR LADIES’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S WEAR. 








RIMMED SCHOOL HATS, 40c. EACH. 
BOYS', YOUTHS’, AND MISSES’ SPRING STYLES. 
MILITARY AND NAVY CAPS, 13c. EACH. 


INFANTS’ CAPS—WORSTED GOODS. 


Trimmed Hats and Bonnets. 


EVERY APPROVED INTRODUCTION OF PARI- 
SIAN ARTISTES AND OUR OWN. 


SUITS AND MANTLES. 


SILK AND COMBINATION SUITS, $25 
RICHLY TRIMMED, } ’ 
NEW DESIGNS IN 
CAMEL’S HAIR, CACHEMIRE DE ZOLA, AND 
BEIGE CLOTH. 


WE CALL SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


FINE SILK MANTLES, 


LINED WITH 
COLORED SATIN AND RICHLY TRIMMED LACE. 
JET AND ORNAMENTS, $26; WORTH $35. 
SILK FICHUS FROM $12.50 UP. 
CASHMERE Mantles and Wraps from $7 to $18.50. 
CHILDREN’S DRESSES 


IN MOMIE CLOTH, CASHMERE, DE BEIGE, 
AND NOVELTY GOODS, FROM $1.50 TO $12.50. 








LARGE LINE CHILDREN’S 


Spring Jackets and Ulsters. 
OUR FASHION QUARTERLY 


FOR SPRING NOW READY. 


Embodied in its 132 pages will be founda 
Choice Literary Selections, together with 
other matter, Illustrative and Descriptive 
of the Goods Contained in our Respective 
Departments; with the Lowest Prices Af= 
fixed to each Article. 








SUBSCRIPTION, 50c. PER ANNUM. 





SINGLE NUMBERS, 15c. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


RECEIVE PROMPT AND SPECIAL ATTENTION. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311144 Grand Street, 
55, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68, 70 Allen St., 
New York City, N. Y. 


AITKEN, SON, & CO. 


EVERYTHING APPERTAINING 


DRESS, ORMAMENTTIO 


ELEGANT ASSORTMENT, 
BROADWAY and 18TH ST. 


ANTI- | 
MOTH 


Carbolized Paper. 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
AGAINST MOTHS, 
Perfectly clean and fragrant 
—will not injure the finest 
fabrics, 

A few sheets placed among 
woolens, furs, or feathers 
positively protects them 
against the ravages of Moths 
' CAMPBELL, HALL & CO., 
110and 112 Nassau St., N.Y. 


" All Women may become Beautiful.” 
= Our illuminated cream-silk Japanese Portfolio of 
EMIL BERGHOLT 4 & 00.5 88 Nassar | Street, N. ¥. 


P LA PLAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 
Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free b 
HAPPY HOU RS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. 
























T Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 :-- 8. No pay till Cured. 
Dr. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon, Uhio. 


RY BERNARD'S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not is off. gy | new. The best 
thing in the market. Box %c. Send for Sample and 
Circularsto BERNARD, 401 Canal St., New York, 





HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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7 
FACETIZ. 

A wisrine boy was out in 
the back yard pounding on 
a tin pan. The father came 
home tired and sullen, and 
being disturbed by the noise, 
cried out, “‘ What’s that turn- 
ed loose in the back yard—a 
wild animal ?” 

The boy replied, “ Yeth, 
thir; it’th a pan-thir.” 

phsicsinanadlinphansiaiens 

A French statekman and 
litterateur having granted an 
hour and a half to an inter- 
viewer, he said at the conclu- 
sion of tis visit, “Thank you 
for your courtesy, aud may I 
call again to see you ?” 

“Certainly; I. shall. be 
pleased to have you.” 

“Thanks; and, oh, would 
you mind leaving word tirat 
if you are not at home I may 
go through your library in 
case I want to verify any 
statement.from your books 
or papers ?” 

“Wh—why, of course—no, 
I'll do better than that; Pil 
have a latch-key made for 
you ; only when you come at 
night, make as little noise as 
possible, 80 as to avoid wak- 
ing any one up.” 

One day when a review was 
about to take place in a cer- 
tain Northern city, a band of 
patriots went to the general 
commanding, clamoring to 
have the band play the “‘ Mar- 
seillaise.” “* Children of your 
country,” said the general, 
coldiy, ‘do you behold ele- 
vated on any side the bloody 
standard of tyranny ?” 

*“ N-no.” 

“Do you hear any fero- 
cious soldiers roaring in the 
country ?” 

“N-no.” 

“Do they manifest any in- 
tention of coming even in 
your arms your wives and 
little ones to slay, eh 2” 

“ N-no.” 

“ Aud, finally, have your 
furrows any urgent necessity 
for being watered with im- 
pure blood 7” 

“ N 
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N-no.” 
“Well, if all this is so, 
what jiu thunder do you 
wart the ‘ Marseillaise’ oly 
ed for?” 

-_——_—<——_—_ 

Mr, C—— was pastor of a 

Baptist church in a certain 
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town in ove of the Western 

States. He had been on very 

bad terms with his flock for 

some time. Before his con- 

tract with the parish expired, 

he received the appointment of chaplain at the State-prison. Elated at 
this lucky opportunity of getting rid of him, the congregation came in 
full numbers to hear his farewell sermon. Great was their astonish- 
ment, and still greater their anger, when the reverend gentleman chose 
for his text the following words: “‘I go to prepare a place for you.... 
that where I am, there ye may be also.” 


abit eae atl 

The girl who got married on the 29th of February, and thinks she's 
smart, won't feel s0 proud of the job when she comes to want to cele- 
brate tin, and crystal, and silver weddings. 


spbtieatirrann 
Last year young D—— assiduously courted the danghter of a rich 
sarmacist, hoping to marry her. At that time whenever he spoke of 
is expected father-in-law, he always said, ‘‘ That great savant,” “The 
famous chemist,” etc. Much to his disgust, young D—— was refused 
by the pharmacist’s daughter. And now, whenever any one speaks to 
him of his unattained father-in-law, he says, disdaintfully, “Ah, yes, 
that old herb-gatherer.” 

















THE POWER BEHIND THE THRONE. 
Power. “Mammy, div ze poo ooman tum b’ed.” 








Fanoy Namrs.—Remarked 
Brother Gardner,of the Lime- 
kiln Club: “I, fur one, hev 
bin pained to obsarve a grow- 
in’ desire on de part o’ cul’d 
folkses to knock deir chill’en 
down wid silver-plated front 
names. Up in my block 
ebery cabin hez a Hortense, 
or a Maid, or a Genevieve, 
who will grow up to go bar’- 
fut in summer, an’ bend ober 
de wash-tub in winter. I be- 
lieve dat half what ails de 
niggers nowadays am deir 
fancy names. I tell ye dey 
am a powerful burden for a 
chile to carry. No young i 
wid a big foot an’ a mouf like 
a sasser am gwine to look 
any purtier fur bein’ called 
Cleopatra Viva  Clarabell. 
No, sab. T’s a believer in de 
good ole-fashun names, sich 
as Polly, Dinah, Chloe, Sam, 
Tom, an’ Jim. Dar’s sum- 
thin’ squar an’ honest in ‘em, 
an’ dey weigh sixteen ounces 
to de pound, Dis kentry am 
tryin’ to git rid of ’em, an’ 
banks are bustin’, men steal- 
in’, towns burnin’ up, an’ tor- 
nadies sweepin’ o’er de land. 
I tell ye, an honest straight- 
forward name is half to’rds 
keepin’ a chile honest, an’ if I 
kep’ a grocery store I'd trust 
Moses all day long, an’ keep 
bofe eyes on Adolphus.” 

———~>— _ -—_ 


A lantern-jawed young man 
stoped at the post-office and 
* ed out, “* Anything for the 

Vattses ?” 

The polite post-master re- 
plied, “ No, there is not.” 

“ Anything for Ida Watts ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Anythingfor Ace Watts ?” 

“No,” 


“ Anything for Ike Watts ?” 

“No, nothing.” 

* Anything for ‘ Fool Joe’ 
Watts ?” 

*No, nor Dick Watts, nor 
Jim Watts, nor Sweet Watts, 
nor any other Watis, dead, 
living, unborn, native, for- 
eign, civilized or uncivilized, 
savage or barbarous, male or 
female, white or black, fran- 
chised or disfranchised, nat- 
uralized or otherwise. No, 
there is positively nothing for 
any of the Wattses, either in- 
dividually, severally, jointly, 
now and forever, one and in- 
pare 

“he boy looked at the post- 
master in astonishment, and 
said, ‘‘ Please look if there is 
anything for Peter Watts.” 





How unreasonable some girls are! Felicia asked her brother to 
buy a popular scientific monthly for her, because it had an article 
on “Ancient Methods of Flirtation”; then, when he brought it 
home, she grew suddenly indignant, and said he was horrid and mean, 
because it turned out to be on “ Ancient Methods of Filtration.” 


cetertigplilimenndiiahin 
Pinafore has been translated into Russian. What, neverovitch- 
ski?” ‘“ Well, hardly everoffskovitch.” 
Shonighlguaiaee 

Here is an aneedote which, if not quite as true as Gospel, is not 
badly trovate. A gentleman hires a countryman for servant who 
has never been in service before. “I will give you fifteen francs a 
month, and I will dress you,” says the master. The country lad 
looks delighted, and enters at once. The following morning, how- 
ever, as his master did not see him, though it was getting quite late, 
he got up and went to see what was the matter. He found the serv- 
ant in) bed. he master flew into a passion, but the man said, 
* Was it not agreed you were to dress me? I was waiting for you.” 




















THE CAP QUESTION. 


“Do you object to wearing a Cap, Mary Ann?” 
Sure it’s not at all my fault if folks can’t tell the difference ’twixt you and I, mum.” 


“Indade I do, mum, 
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Fienp. “ Ha! ha-a-a! 


But I am revenged. 
teen Puzzle. 





PERFECT BLISS. 














Ha! ha-a-a! 
Ha! ha-a-a!” 





THE WORM WILL TURN. 


He has insulted me! scorned me! spat on me. He 
has robbed me of my property, alienated my friends, and desolated my fireside. 
I have sent his family a box of the Fif- 








